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A LIFE AT STAKE. 


By Leon Lewis. 
arene eer 
CHAPTER XIIL 
But can the noble mind for ever brood, 
The willing victim of a weary mood, 
On heartless cares that squander life away ? 
Campbell. 

Tue face of the mysterious woman, whom Ilde 
Dare had so generously received into her home 
lighted up with a look of passionate joy, as she con- 
tinued to regard the moving form of Therwell upon 
the lawn below, and to mutter her certainty as to his 
identity. 

“Tcannot. be mistaken!” she exclaimed, leaning 
heavily upon the window-sill and watching him with 
* gaze as keen as that of a hawk. “He has changed 
« little—he used not-to be so stout—but his walk, 
his carriage, his sly look, remain the same. Yet 
it can hardly be possible. I have sought him for 
years, and failed to find him. I believed but now that 
he had gone abroad, and wished to earn money to 
follow him. Yet I have stumbled upon him when I 
had for a time given up the search. Surely, Provi- 
dence guided me to this house; At last,” and her 
‘ace grew fierce and wild, “ at last I stand upon the 
threshold of my revenge!” 

Her tone was exultant as she spoke those last 
words, and her voice lingered upon the word re- 
venge, as if it had a sweet and pleasing sound to her 
ears. > 9 

The next moment, as if with a sudden fear that he 
night look up and see her, she drew the - in 80 
that it might partially shade her face wi im- 
pairing her view, and muttered: 

“I must be cautious—very cautious and ul, 
lf he were to suspect my presence here he would 
stop at nothing to remove me from his path. What 
can he be doing here? He seems to be a guest of 
the family. I must find out his relation towards 


Sir Allya—I must discover how Miss Dare regards” 
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him—but nothing, I swear it, nothing shall baulk me 
of my revenge!” 

She looked like a Nemesis as she stood there, 
holding in her handsa terrible retribution for Vincent 
Therwell. Her wern, wrinkled face grew wilder and 
fiercer in its expression, her gray hair hung around 
her cheeks in disarray, and her gaunt figure seemed 
suddenly to have increased in stature. 

“Tt will take time,” she said, in a low whisper, 
still watching the unconscious figure, “but I will be 
patient. Ihave sought for him too many years to 
spoil all by impatience now. I have changed during 
all these years. He would not recognize me now if 
he were to see me, I think!” 

She continued to watch him. until he had disap- 
peared among the shrubbery, and then she turned from 
the window, surveyed her featuresin the mirror, and 
with an expression of satisfaction took her way 
down to the housekeeper’s room. 

Mrs. Goss was seated there alone, her ample figure 
in its gown of black silk, occupying an easy-chair. 
She had her knitting in her hand, but she was 
looking idly from the window towards the flower- 
garden, a very small view of which she was able to 
command. 

“Come in, Mrs. Amry,” she said, graciously, as the 
new seamstress paused near the door. “ If you wish 
to go to work to-day you will find plenty to,do upon 
the table yonder.” 

Mrs. Amry replied by thanking her, selected some 
work from the pile indicated, and took her seat near 
the housekeeper, beside the window. 

For some minutes the seamstress plodded quietly 
with her needle, speaking only in reply to the 
questions of the inquisitive housekeeper, but her 
mind was busy in attempts to frame certain in- 
quiries she wished to make in the most unobtrusive 
manner. 

Her plain face, her quiet, well-brushed attire, her 
gray hair, and evident , added to her lady-like 
manner, awakened considerable interest for her in 
the mind of Mrs. Goss, who soon relaxed in her cold- 
ness and became social and pleasant. 
<A Mrs. Amry paused at last to thread a needle and 








to ask with apparent carelessness some question with 
regard to the family, she happened to turn her gaze 
in the direction of the flower-garden. 

In a moment her wrinkled face flushed, her 
heart began to beat wildly, and it was with difificulty 
she could conceal her agitation from the eyes of her 
companion. 

She had scen Therwellagain. He was sauntering 
carelessly among the flower-bordered paths, his 
hands folded behind his back, and his round, smooti 
face wearing its usual self-complacent expression. 

“Is that gentleman Sir Allyn Dare?” asked the 
seamstress, her voice sounding to herself hollow aud 
unnatural. 

“ He Sir Allyn!” exclaimed the housekeeper, in « 
tone expressive of astonishment at such a mistake, 
and jealous wherever the name of her master was 
concerned. “I should hope not. He don’t look like 
the descendant of one of the oldest families in the 
kingdom. He don’t look like a Dare of Edencourt 
begging his pardon, seeing he’sa guest of the family. 
Why, he used to be the secretary of the late Sir 
Allyn. I remember him well. Ican’t think how you 
took him for Sir Allyn Dare!” 

Mrs. Amry hastened to apologize, seeing that Mrs. 
Goss had been deeply wounded by her question. 

“ Oh, it’s of no consequence,” said the housekeeper, 
rather haughtily. “ If you don’t know the difference 
between Sir Allyn and his lato father’s secretary, 
*tain’t for me to teach you. This gentleman is a Mr. 
Therwell. He used to fawn around the present Sir 
Allyn when he was plain Mr. Dare, and so I suppose 
he has come to make him a visitnow. I never liked 
Mr. Therwell. Nobody ever liked him at Edencourt 
except the late Sir Allyn and the present baronet. 

“Is Mr. Therwell married ?” inquired Mrs. Amry, 
still looking at the figure in the gayvden. 

“T believe not. I’msure I don’t know. When ho 
was secretary here he said he was awidower. That 
was ten years ago, and he may have had ten wives 
since for aught I know.” 

“ Has he been here long?” 

“He came last night, at the most extraordinary 
hour I ever heard of for an arrival. It was about 
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midnight, for I heard the clock strike very soon 
after. Such a knocking too as he made. I thought 
for certain it must be a messenger from Court, or 
something like that, though Sir Allyn never goes to 
Court.” 

Continuing in this garrulous manner, Mrs. Goss 
afforded the seamstress considerable information with 

regard to Therwell, but she owned herself at a loss 
to comprehend his present visit, when visitors had 
not been entertained for years at Edencourt. 

Therwell walked to and fro for atime in the garden 
and then continued his walk to the park, amidst the 
shades of which he vanished from view. 

He had scarcely disappeared when girlish voices 
were heard, and Ilde, in company with her father’s 
ward, strolled arm in arm down the garden path, ab- 
sorbed in the discussion of the plan, which the baro- 
net’s daughter had conceived for the partial de- 
liverance of her father from the clutches of Ther- 
well. 

Mrs. Goss’s face beamed as she regarded her young 
mistress. 

“ Isn't she lovely?” she cried, admiringly. “ She’s 
a Dare all over, from the crown of her pretty head to 
the soles of her little feet. She'll make a grand mar- 
riage one of these days——” 

“TI beg your pardon, Mrs. Goss,” said the seam- 
stress, hurriedly, “but I want to thank Miss Dare for 
all her kindness to me. Would it be wrong for me 
to intrude upon her now ?” 

Without waiting, however, for the housekeeper’s 
reply, she dropped her ‘work, opened the door and 
hastened towards the garden. 

Iide and Miss Arsdale beheld her approach, and 
paused until she came up, pale and breathless. 

“Is there anything more that I can do for you?” 
inquired Ide, kindly, as the woman stopped at a little 
distance and regarded her beseechingly. 

“No, Miss Dare. I only want to thank you for all 
you have done for mealready,” answered the seam- 
atress. “You have fed and sheltered me and given 
meahome. Heaven bless you for it. I feel grateful 
to you and all your family. When I saw Sir Allyn 
in the garden a minute ago——” 

“Sir Allyn in the garden!” interrupted Ilde, 
alarmed. “ Why,I left him asleep in my room. You 
cannot have seen him!” 

“It was a stout gentleman—— 

“It was Mr. Therwell!” said Tide, a shadow creep- 
ing ever her face—a shadow that was not unmarked 
by the old woman. 

“Your brother, perhaps, miss ?” 

“He is no relation to me, Mrs. Amry,” declared 
Tide, with a shudder. “No relation whatever, as 
yet!” 

The last word was almost inaudible, but the quick 
ears of the new seamstress caught it, and a look of 
surprise appeared on her worn countenance. 

“Pardon me, Miss Dare,” she said, earnestly, 
eoming nearer. “I am a poor old woman whom you 
have befriended, and I would give the feeble rem- 
nant of my life to make yours joyous and happy. I 
heard in the village, wheré they told me of your 
benevolence, that you had no mother. I have seen 
a great deal of the world, I have borne children,” and 
here her face became clouded, “ and I have learned 
to read faces as ene would read an open book. Will 
you permit me to ask if you love this man?” 

Iide’s face answered for her, with its quick, un- 
conscious curl of the lip, and its suddem expression of 
aversion. 

“I see; but you said ‘as yet,’” said the old 
woman. 

Ilde found it impossible to resent this strange in- 
terest in her affairs, Mrs. Amry’s manner being so 
respectful, so fearful of offending, and withal so mo- 
therly. 

“T said as yet, Mrs. Amry,” she answered, “ be- 
cause it is not impossible that Mr. Therwell may 
become my—my husband!” 

She spoke with a sudden tone of despair in her 
voice as she uttered that word in its revolting connec- 
tion with Therwell. 

The seamstress looked startled. 

“You do not love him, yet you think of marrying 
him,” she said, in astonishment. “Beware of him, 
Miss Dare. He isa very serpent, a wicked, base, 
unscrupulous man—if his countenance may be 
trusted !” she added. “ Forgive me if Ihave offended 
you, miss.” 

She saw that she had not offended, and, after re- 
peated apologies, and thanks, returned to the house- 
keeper's room, muttering : 

“Strange! He is about to marry the daughter ef 
Sir Allyn Dare against her will. What can be the 
yeason? I must look into the matter!” 

Iide looked after her protégée a moment in silenge, 
and Kate Arsdale said: 

“ What a singular old woman, Ide! 
tune-teller.” 
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looked to me as if she had known Therwell at some 
time, and had been injured by him. Did you no- 
tice how her eyes flashed when she denounced him ? 
Her voice was full of feeling and hatred. She has 
either known Therwell or someone like him, or else 
she is not in her right mind.” 

“If Therwell were here a moment since, Ilde, he is 
liable to return at any moment, Let us go to the 
terrace.” 

Ilde assented, and they took their way thither. 
There were seats under the trees, near the marble 
balustrade, overlooking the river, the maidens seated 
themselves, and continned the conversation which 
Mrs. Amry had so recently interrupted. 

Nearly an hour was spent in discussing Ilde’s 
plans, and, at length, they were about to return to 
the mansion when the splash of oars was heard in 
the river, and, looking over the balustrade, they 
witnessed the swift approach of agaily painted little 
skiff. 

It was rowed by Viscount Tressilian—its only oc- 
cupant. 

At sight of him Ilde’s face became crimson, 
and her heart beat more quickly. She had 
no time to withdraw from observation, for Lord 
Tressilian had caught sight of her at the same mo- 
ment in which she beheld him, he raised his 


sweep of his ready oar, he turned his boat 
the marble steps leading up to the terrace. 

The aext moment he had gained them, sprung out, 
drawn his boat towards the shore, and mounted to 
the terrace. 

He advanced towards Ide with an eager impul- 
siveness of manner that evinced his already lover- 
like feelings towards her, and the maiden, forgetful 
of the claims of Therwell upon her hand, welcomed 
him with a smile and a blush that left him:in’no 
doubt as to her faveurable feeling. 

After politely greeting Miss Arsdale, whom he 
had met before, during his visits to Sir Allyn, Lord 
Tressilian said, With a smile: 

“ As you see, Miss Dare, I have availed mysélf of 
your favourite means of locomotion in coming here. 
The Thames is scarcely so pleasant as Eden Lake, 
as I can vouch, but it is here a stream pretty enou 
to form one of the boundaries of Eden,” and 
glanced towards the mansion and its surrounding 
grounds. “ My visit this afternoon is to Sir Allyn, 
Do you think he will see me, Miss Dare ?” 

“He will, if awake,” answered Ide, the colour 
dying away from her cheeks. “Miss Arsdale and I 
will accompany you to the house.” 

Lord Tressilian noticed that she was paler than 
when they had met by the lake, and that sheseemed 
oppressed by a burden of grief, but he attributed the 
change to her anxiety with regard to her father— 
anxiety which he had come hoping to dissipate 
with generous offers of pecun’ assistance. 

They walked slowly towards the dwelling, the 
young viscount’s manner full of suppressed joyous- 
ness, the cause of which he did not permit Ide to 
mistake. He was so gentle and reverential to her, 
and his eyes dwelt so lovingly upon her face, that the 
maiden must have been blind had she remained 
ignorant of the hopes he had conceived from her de- 
meanour towards him. 

The discovery gave her a keen, intense pain, but 
through all this there ran a vague thrill of happi- 
ness. 

As they neared the mansion Iide caught sight of 
Therwell emerging from the park, and noticed that 
he was bestowing a serutinizing look upon Lord 
Tressilian. Quickening her steps, instinctively, she 
led the way to the private shrubbery and to the 
glazed door opening into her father’s study. 

She entered this pleasant little room, followed by 
Kate Arsdale and Lord Tressilian, and found her 
father there, seated in his easy-chair, in a thought- 
ful, troubled attitude. 

“T have brought you a visitor, papa,” she said, 
with perhaps a shade more of tender respect in her 
manner than usual—“ Lord Tressilian.” 

Sir Allyn seemed surprised and disturbed at be- 
holding his daughter in company with the young 
viscount, but he arose courteously and extended his 
hand to his guest, who grasped it with a hearty 
frankness. 

“Lord Tressilian says his visit is for you exclu- 
sively, papa,” said Ilde, “and so we shall leave 
you to entertain him. Come, Kate.” 

Linking her arm in that of her friend, she re- 
tired from the study, with the design of intercepting 
Therwell, and preventing him from becoming an in- 
truder upon Sir Allyn and his guest. 

When the door had closed behind the young 
ladies the viscount expressed his surprise at the 
change for the worse in the appearance of the 
baronet since he had last seen him, and inquired if 
he had placed himself under a physician’s care. 





“No, Kate,” interrupted Ide, thoughtfully. “ She 


hat gallantly and bowed, and then, with a sudden | Lord 
towards 
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“A physician could do me mo good, Gay,” he saig, 
iiocalihy “Phere are diseases beyond the reach of 
medicine. My trouble is here,” and hé covered },j; 
heart with his hand. 

* You have not an organic disease of the heart:” 
cried the viscount, in alarm. 

“No, Gay—but I have trouble,” and Sir Allyn’; 
voice was almost a wail. 

Lord Tressilian’s bright, handsome. face sobered 
in sympathy with the father of Ide, and he drew 
nearer to him, taking the seat Therwell had but r 
cently occupied, and said : 

“ Sir Allyn, is there nothing I can do to lessey 
your great trouble? Command me, as if I were you, 
own son.” 

“Thank you, my dear boy,” returned Sir Allyn, 
reaching out his hand feebly to grasp that of his 
guest. “You are generous like your father—by 
there is nothing you can do.” 

“ You do not like to be indebted to me,” said the 
viscount, reproachfully. “You think you have no 
claims upon me except those of a life-long friend- 
ship for my father and for me. Will you not give 
me a right to serve you?” 

The baronet looked wpjmot comprehending the 
drift of the question.. . — - 

“ Pardon mo if I am abrupt, Sir Allyn,” continued 

Tressilian, new ee * but I must come 
to the point at once, ‘say at-once what I came 
heré to say without cutic 
mind you of your 
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daughter until y! 
He paused,as Sir Allyn turned away his pale, 
anguished face, and. then resumed, with lover-like 
ardour: . 

“T found her as innocent, as gentle, as childlike, 
as she was four years ago, but with added beauty and 
loveliness. She looked tome like an angel, Sir 
Allyn, and it did not take long for me to discover 
that in mind and heart she was as. lovely as in per- 
son. Lhave come to you to ask for yoar permission 
to pay my addresses to Miss Dare.” 

“But you have seen her scarcely a minute, Gay, 
faltered the baronet. “Tide could not have become 
interested in you in so short a time!” 

“T have reason to think she would not reject me,” 
returned the. viscount, modestly, his dark cheek 
flushing like a ripened peach. “She allowed mo to 
tell her something of my feelings towards her.” 

“* What!’’ ej the baronet, pained and as- 
tonished. “Did Ide let you talk of love to ber 
now ?” 

“No, Sir Allyn, but this morning, when we met 
by Eden Lake, I ventured to tell her how I had 
loved her during my years of absence, and with 
what hopes I had returned.” ‘ 

The baronet groaned, remembering the communi- 
cation he had greeted his daughter with upon her 
return from that meeting. 

“Do you think she loves yon, Gay?” he asked, 
with the voice of a man ar em his. doom. 

He read his answer in the soft, sweet light that 
shone in Gay Trossiliwa’s eyes, in the sudden 
tremulous quiver of the met#le lips, and in the ia- 
creasing glow of the bright vernstiion that tinted 
his cheeks. , 

“Oh, heaven!” muttered the father, in abjec' 
misery. ‘My poor, brave little Ide! When I told 
her of my compact I little thought that I was swik- 
ing a double-edged knife to her heart. She hid it 
from me; she smiled in my face this afternoon, ant 
soothed me tosleep. I did not think she was suffer- 
ing so keenly. -I did not dream that she had twice 
as mtith to Thee as I, and that she was being mar- 


‘tyred !” 


Of these words only a faint, incoherent murmur 
reached Tressilian’s ears, but he interpreted the 
baronet's agitation to refer to his supposed financial! 
embarrasments, - 

“ Sir Allyn,” he said, as delicately as possible, 
“Tide told me, in confidence, this morning that yo" 





Sir Allyn shook his head sadly. 
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cause. She told me that this distress was caused in 
some way by the secretary of your late father. She 
believed that you owed this man a heavy sum, and 
that hehad a. claim upon you which would sweep away 
Edencourt from your hands. If this be true, Sir 
Allyn, I beg that you will use my purseas your own. 
Allow me to become your son as soon as Ilde will 
accept me as her husband, and then,” he added, in- 
genuously, “ you can have no reason for declining to 
accept from me filial assistance!” 

The baronet had listened to these remarks at first 
with incredulity and pain, but these emotions finally 
gave place to bitter and poignant grief. 

“T thought my cup of sorrow had been filled be- 
fore,” he said, drearily. “TI had not dreamed of this, 
Ilde cannot be your wife, Gay. I do not refuse 
your proposal on account of any pecuniary distresses. 
] know you would not think less of her if she were 
dowerless. I appreciate your delicate generosity, 
your chivalry, your love for my poor child. I am 
sorry for your disappointment—I dare not think of 
Ilde’s! Give up your boyish dream——” 

“Tt is no boyish dream,” interrupted Tressilian. 
“T have given to Ide the best love of my life, and I 
cannot give her up, Sir Allyn, except at her own 
eommand!” ‘ 

“You must! Ide is not free to marry,” confessed 
the sorrow-stricken father. 

“Not free, Sir Allyn?” 

“Notfree! Pity me, Gay, and do not blame me! 
llove you as if you were my own son. Nothing 
could make me happier than to see you wedded to 
my child. *L own that once I dreamed of such a 
union, but that was years ago. Since your return a 
month since the continent I have purposely 
kept Ilde from your sight, lest you should see her 
and love her. I meant to spare her a grief which it 
seems she is now silently enduring. I cannot ex- 
plain fully, Gay, why I have acted as I have done. 
{t is enough to say that I could not well do other- 
wise.” 

“ What is it that-you have done, Sir Allyn ?” 

“T have promised Ide in marriage te Mr. Ther- 
well.” 

Lord Tressilian uttered a cry of astonishment. 

“ You cannot mean it, Sir Allyn !” he cried. “ Why, 
it would be barbarous to wed Iide to that man. She 
does not love him.” 

The baronet shook his head. 

The lover expressed his surprise in unmeasured 
terms, and did not conceal his indignation. Much 
as he loved and respected the gentle baronet he 
could not avoid uttering a stinging rebuke for the 
apparent heartlessness exhibited by him. He de- 
clared that such a promise could not be binding and 
that he should counsel and entreat the maiden to be 
guided by the dictates of-her own heart. 

“The law will protect Ilde-from the designs of 
that vile man even if her father will not!” be cried. 
“Thank heaven she need not marry anyone against 
her will in this country!” 

Sir Allyn listened meekly to this storm of indigna- 
tion—too crushed. to offer a word in his own de- 
fence, but when the ardent, high-spirited viscount 
paused he answered, sobbingly : 

“I don’t deserve all that, Gay. I would sacrifice 
my life to secure Lide’s happiness. You do not know 
how I love her. She. is all I have, and she has 
been everything tome. You cannot guess half her 
nobleness—half her goodness. But she will tell 
you herself, Gay, that I regret the necessity for this 
marriage as muchas she or you can regret it. She 
knows how I love her, and she does not blame me.” 

Bewildered by the apparent mystery of the affair, 
Tressilian tried in vain to induce the baronet to 
speak more freely. He learned only that Ilde had 
not been aware of her peculiar relations towards 
Therwell that morning at their first meeting, and 
that pecuniary assistahce would be of no avail to- 
wards freeing her from the engagement. He saw, 
however, that the father could not even think of 
the proposed marriage without experiencing poig- 
nant anguish, and that all his pleadings and re- 
proaches were useless. 

But he was resolved not to relinquish the hopes 
that made life dear to him until he had communi- 
cated with the maiden. As if reading his thoughts 
Sir Allyn said, huskily : 

“Gay, I beg you not to see Ilde to-day. She has 
enough tobear—poor child! This has been already 
an eventfnl day for her, and I fear——” 

“Say no more, Sir Allyn,” interrupted the vis- 
count, rising. “I will not see her to-day, but after- 
wards I shall hold myself free to call upon her. She 
understands my feelings towards her, she will have 
faith in me as I will in her. I shall respect your 
confidence, but I am sure that heaven will never 
permit this proposed marriage to be consummated.” 

He held out his hand in respectful pity for the 
baronet and then turned and left the room, going 
into the corridor. 





At the very threshold he ran against Therwell, 
whose attitude was that of an eavesdropper. 

The rivals exchanged glances, and Therwell, cool 
and self-assured, as he usually was, momentarily 
quailed before the flashing eyes of Lord T'ressilian, 
he then entered the study while the young viscount 
passed on through the hall and out at the front door 
of the mansion. 

On gaining a little distance he paused and looked 
0 with an expression of ineffable love upon his 
ace. 

“Give Ilde up!” he said, half aloud. ‘“ Never— 
never! Iwill fathom this mystery. I will unmask 
the designs of that scoundrel—free Sir Allyn from 
his clutches, and then claim my noble darling for my 
wife. We shall see which shall triumph—Therwell 
or Tressilian—villany or love!” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
What can we not endure 
When pains are lessened by the hope of cure? 
Nabb. 

THE mysterious bride of Sir Hugh Chellis stood 
before her baffled guardian, her face lighted up with 
the triumph of her deliverance, and her eyes luminous 
with a grand and solemn joy. Mr. Wilner turned 
his face from her, but the ex-governess, pale and 
fearing, watched her every movement as if fasci- 
nated by the change in the being she had assisted to 
wrong and oppress. Lady Chellis’s maid could not 
avoid casting frequent looks of exultation at the dis- 
comfited enemies of her young mistress, and she 
drew nearer to the latter, as if to call attention to 
the fact that but for her the position of affairs at 
the Wilmer mansion would have been very different 
at that moment. 

For some minutes there was a profound silence, 
which was broken at last by the young bride, who 
said, quietly: 

“ Uncle James—Mr. Wilmer—I have proved to you 
that Iam legally a wife, and that your guardian- 
ship over me has ceased entirely. I am now my 
own mistress. You will find me able to defend 
myself and to take possession of my fortune, which 
now passes intomy own hands.” 

Mr. Wilmer started and said, huskily : 

“Tt is true, Adah, that I have seen your marriage 
certificate, but you may have forged it——” 

“You can consult the church register, Mr. 
Wilmer,” she said, proudly. 

Her late guardian moved uneasily in his chair, but 
did not lift his gaze to her face. In truth, he had 
no doubt of the authenticity of the marriage-certifi- 
cate, but he was puzzled, stunned and stupefied by 
the suddenly acquired freedom of his injured niece. 

“Tt can’t be true!” he ejaculated. “How could 
you find a husband so quickly? You could not have 
preposed for a gentleman’s hand yourself? You 
could not have accosted a gentleman in the street 
and requested him to marry you. You have spirit 
enough for that, I believe, but you would have been 
repulsed as a lunatic, or worse. How did you obtain 
your husband ?” 

A quick flush shot into the cheeks of the young 
bride—a flush of maidenly shame and confusion— 
but her gaze was as clear and her manner as com- 
posed as before, and she replied : 

“That is my secret, Mr. Wilmer. It is enough 
that I am satisfied.” 

“T don’t believe your husband is Sir Hugh Chellis 
at all,” declared Mr. Wilmer. “The Chellises are 
one of the proudest families in the kingdom. Miss 
Dorothy Chellis is immensely rich, and I have heard 
that she is extremely fond of her wild young nephew 
—but she would leave every penny to strangers 
if she but fancied that he would contract a més- 
alliance.” 

“ A marriage with Adah Wilmer would not be a 
mésalliance even for Sir Hugh Chellis;” said the 
young bride, haughtily. ‘‘Miss Chellis herself once 
hoped to enter our family.” 

“True, but she did not expect to marry a lunatic,” 
said Mr. Wilmer, with a sneer. “Sir Hugh, if he 
ever heard your name, and of course he kas, has also 
heard that you are of infirm mind. He would not 
have married you, knowing who you were, and he 
would not have done so unless he were familiar 
with your history. I think I have proved that you 
have been cleverly imposed upon by some person 
who has neither right nor title to the name of Sir 
Hugh Chellis.” 

A shadow flitted over the face of the maiden-bride, 
and she grew deathly pale with a sudden fear that 
her guardian had spoken truthfully. 

“Was it probable,” she asked herself, for the first 
time, “that the proud Sir Hugh Chellis, the heir 
presumptive to Miss Dorothy’s wealth, the possessor 
of a good income and a handsome estate, should have 
been in the desperate strait frem which she had 
rescued the young gentleman who had become her 


husband? Was it not likely that the young man 
had adopted the name of some friend and companion 
rather than recklessly expose his own toa person 
of whom he knew nothing, and whose face he had 
not then even seen ?” 

A remembrance of his honest blue eyes and of the 
innate nobility expressed in his features came in 
time to save her from torturing anguish. Repressing 
all signs of doubt or agitation, she said: 

“It is enough, Mr. Wilmer, that I am satisfied, 
and that I have proofs that I am married. The mar- 
riage is legal, whether my husband be a bagonet or 
a chimney-sweep., All I desired was to be married. 
At last I can speak freely. I know why you have 
kept me a prisoner in my rooms for years; I know 
why you have given out to the world that I am in 
delicate health, and in an unsound state of mind. 
You know, as well as I do, that my health would have 
been perfect if I had not been kept a close prisonez. 
You know, and the creature of your will knows,” 
and she indicated Mrs. Barrat by a gesture, “ that 
my intellect is as sound as yours.” 

“ Well, what of it ?” 

“What of it?” repeated Lady Chellis, her eyes 
flashing with indignation and contempt. “Can you 
ask what of it? What of the fact that since my 
early girlhood I have been confined to my. own room 
without a friend, save my poor foster-sister, Nelly ? 
—What of the fact that for years I have been 
allowed to see no face save yours, Nelly’s and Mrs. 
Barrat’s ?—What of the fact that all my household 
servants, those who served my father, and loved his 
daughter, have been trained to consider me sickly 
and of infirm mind?—What of the fact that my 
family friends have been repulsed in all their at- 
tempts to see me, and have been sent away with the 
story that the sight of strange faces would but ag- 
gravate my malady?—What of the fact that my 
youth has been blighted, and my girlhoed been full 
of torture instead of happiness? Good heavens! 
Can you ask ‘ What of it?’?” And her voice rang 
with the clearness of a flute through the long saloon. 
“T wonder that the question did not palsy your false, 
hypocritical tongue !” 

Mr. Wilmer shrank affrighted before this outburst 
of righteous indignation. He moved restlessly, 
glanced from the glowing face of the young lady to 
the sympathetic countenance of her maid, and then 
his gaze sought the features of Mrs. Barrat, as if he 
were desirous of her aid and counsel. 

But Mrs. Barrat was as frightened as himself. She 
had retreated a little before one of the bride’s seythe- 
like glances, and appeared now undecided whether 
to depart or remain. 

Receiving no encouragement from his confederate, 
Mr. Wilmer strove to appear self-possessed, and said ° 

“Adah, my poor niece, do you not knew that your 
present excitement goes far to confirm all that I have 
ever said regarding the state of your mental health ? 
If any stranger were to see you now would he blame 
me for believing that your mind was unhinged ? 
Perhaps I have been misled by my fears,” and his 
tone expressed hypocritical grief. “Perhaps my 
anxiety prevented me from judging fairly. If this 
be so, Adah—if I have been deceived—~mistaken— 
if my love for you has caused me to err——” 

Sir Hugh’s young bride drew herself up indig- 
nantly. 

“If you have been mistaken!” she exclaimed, her 
voice sounding like the voice of an accusing angel. 
“You have not been mistaken, Mr. Wilmer. You 
have known as well as me that my mind has never. 
for one instant wavered from its just balance. If 
you had fancied me really ill would you not have 
procured for me the attendance of a physician ? 
Would younot have——But why doI parley with you? 
Let us come to the point at once. Your wicked de- 
signs against me have been assisted by the fact that 
during the few last months of his life my poor father 
had not the command of all his faculties. You have 
given out to the world that I have inherited his 
malady, when you well knew that his infirmity was 
the result of disease and not constitutional. You have 
pretended that I have been for years sickly and 
delicate. Do I look so?” 

She awaited a reply. 

She did look delicate from the effects of long con- 
finement, but that her health had been seriously im- 
paired no one who looked in her clear, bright eyes, 
at her now flushed cheeks, and at her rounded figure, 
could for an instant believe. 

Mr. Wilmer maintained silence, and the bride con- 
tinued, in her solemnly accusing tones : 

“No, I am not sickly, and I never have beeu. My 
mind is not impaired and never has been. . To carry 
out your wicked schemes it was necessary that you 
should act. as you have done. It was you, James 
Wilmer, who tended .my father during the last 
months of his life. It was you.who established a 
paramount influence over him. It was you who per- 





suaded him to make an unjust will, acting upon 
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his well-known preference for early marriages. It | united fortunes had descended to their only child. 


was you who dictated the terms of that will, by 
which I was to marry before attaining the age of 
twenty-one, or forfeit to you the whole of my for- 
tune. My poor father could not have known what 
he was doing when he signed his name to that fatal 
document—a document which has wrecked his 
daughter's happiness.” 

Her voice was low and sad as she uttered the 
last. words. 

“From the moment of my father’s death,” she 
continued, conquering her momentary weakness, 
“you schemed to prevent my marriage before the 
specified time. You professed a constant solicitude 
for my health, declaring to everyone your fears that 
I had inherited from my father a predisposition to in- 
sanity. You enlisted my governess, Mrs. Barrat, in 
your schemes. You gradually curtailed my liberty. 
You related to my friends and my parents’ friends ex- 
aggerated accounts of my childish freaks and words, 
innocent in themselves, yet construed by you into in- 
dications ef a mind trembling on its balance. Every 
ebullition of childish gaiety, every period of sadness, , 
when I wept for my dead parents, were declared by 
you to be unnatural. And, at last, when I openly 
rebelled against your odious tyranny and constant 
vigilance, you confined me in my own rooms, and 
gave out that my insanity had become an established 
fact, and that I was subject to dangerous moods in 
which I might do myself or others violence. Every- 
one believed you, for were you not the only brother 
of my poor father? Had he not loved you tenderly, 
and constituted you the guardian of his daughter? 
Could anyene doubt your affection for your niece, 
when you never spoke of her supposed affliction 
without hypocritical tears? So you have been per- 
mitted to carry out your schemes unquestioned. And 
in three days more,” she added, slowly and impres- 
sively, “I should have been twenty-one, and unmar- 
ried, if nothing had occurred to mar your plans!” 

“ Adah, you wrong me cruelly,” exclaimed Mr. 
Wilmer. “Iam not the monster you have painted 
me. No one would credit such assertions.” 

Adah smiled quietly. 

“Where is your husband, if you are married?” 
continued her late guardian. “Is he waiting in the 
hall ?” 

“No, he is not with me. I made an agreement 
with him that I should be unmolested by him,” de- 
clared Lady Chellis. “I can bear his name or not, 
as I prefer. My marriage is to be kept secret until I 
choose to announce it. But, in any case, Sir Hugh’s 
path in life will be different from mine. Ours will 
be a marriage only in name!” “ 

Mr. Wilmer looked astonished, and then a quick 
gieam of satisfaction passed over his face. 

His busy brain had renewed the scheming which 
had just seemed to have received so fatal a check. 

His niece had detailed her history without a par- 
ticle of exaggeration, but even her bitter experience 
had not enabled her to comprehend fully his utter 
baseness. 

Her father had been the elder and half-brother of 
‘ames Wilmer, and as different from him as light is 
different from darkness. He had been a rear-ad- 
miral in the Navy, and possessed a sailor’s nature, 
noble, brave, and unsuspicious. He had married 
early, before attaining the age of twenty, and his 
bride was three years younger than he. This 
early marriage had been blest with a degree of har- 
mony and happiness but seldom vouchsafed to any 
union. Not a cloud had shadowed their united lives, 
except the necessity for frequent absences on the part 
of the admiral, and the fact that for many years they 
were childless. But, at last, when the old sailor's 
face had grown wrinkled, and his hair began to be 
streaked with gray, and his wife had become a grave, 
dignified matron, a child was born to them, the Adah 
of our story. It had needed but her advent to 
fill their cup of joy to the brim, and the fond father 
exulted in his happy home, and the society of 
his dear ones, until, when Adah had attained her 
twelfth year, that home was suddenly darkened 
by the shadow of death, and the dearest of his dear 
ones had drooped and faded into her grave. 

Stricken by the terrible blow, he gave himself up 
to grief. 

He summoned his half-brother, James Wilmer, 
to his home, and relinquished his affairs into his 
hands. His mind gave way, and for months he was 
insensible to the ministrations of his daughter or to 
the consolations of his friends. He was never vio- 
lent in his insanity. The bluff old sailor, who had 
been a terror to evil-doers upon his ship, submitted 
to be led about by Adah like a child, gathered 
flowers, and sat in the sunshine, indulging in harm- 
less vagaries, and talking continually of his lost wife. 

A year after her death he joined her in the world 
beyond, and the orphaned Adah became the charge 
of James Wilmer. 

Hier parents had been alike wealthy, and their 


As fortune loves to shower favours upon those who 
have no need of them, so Adah’s wealth was aug- 
mented by a legacy from her godmother, and by a 
legacy or two irom other sources—thus constituting 
her an heiress of remarkable pretensions. 

Te all this wealth her uncle was, of course, the 
next heir, in the event of her dying when unmarried, 
and befere attaining her majority. Her father’s 
singular will, made through the influence of the 
younger brother, however, opened a straighter path 
to the possession of the larger share of these united 
fortunes, and it became the whole plan of James 
Wilmer’s existence to prevent his niece’s marriage 
befere the specified period. 

He engaged for her a governess—Mrs. Barrat— 
upon whom he could depend to second his schemes, 
and from the moment of his brother’s death entered 
upon a course of action well calculated to bring about 
the very event he desired. He let fall insinuations 
to the effect that Adah had inherited her father’s 
predisposition to insanity; he termed her grief at 
her bereavements “ violent,” “ungovernable,” and 
“ insane.” 

When the edge of her sorrow had worn off, and 
she became at times gay and frolicsome, he sighed 
over ker unequal spirits. 

When she wandered by herself in the park, at her 
country home, he ordered Mrs. Barrat to follow her, 
lest she should do herself any injury. Of course, the 
high-spirited girl rebelled against the restrictions 
placed upon her movements, and upbraided her re- 
lative, but lhe professed to believe that the malady, 
against the encroachments of which he had so long 
guarded her, had overcome her mind at last, and 
he condemned her to the strictest seclusion. 

There was no one to combat his decision. The 
servants believed that their young mistress had 
succumbed toe her father’s malady, and the friends of 
her parents applauded her uncle for the tender and 
devoted care of his niece. 

The fact that Admiral Wilmer had been insane 
during the last year of his life prevented any doubts 
of the truthfulness of the girl’s guardian, and Adah’s 
life had been passed in deep solitude, cheered only 
by the presence of her maid, Nelly. 

Mrs. Barrat had proved an able coadjutor of the 
villanous uncle. 

She was a needy yourg widow, who had been 
thankful enough at first for a home and shelter, but 
whe had gradually aspired to become the wife of 
James Wilmer. He had, in fact, promised to elevate 
her from the post of governess to that of mistress of 
the house, in the event of the success of his plans. 
Once past Adah’s majority, her fortune would be- 


come his, and should she remain unmarried he- 


offered to share that fortune with Mrs. Barrat and 
make her his wife, provided she lent him efficient 
aid, and so for years she had worked in his interests, 
patiently and anxiously looking forward to her 
reward. 

During the years of Adah’s confinement Mr. 
Wilmer had scarcely dared to leave his niece’s 
country home, lest his wickedness should meet with 
its deserved exposure. 

He liked society, and desired to become familiar 
with the gay world, and at last had been tempted to 
spend a winter in town. Adah, with her maid, who 
had always professed to believe her insane, and who 
had frequently acted as her jailer, and the ex-gover- 
ness accompanied him, and he had enjoyed himself 
in fancied security, little dreaming that his prisoner 
would circumvent his schemes. 

It was no wonder that he looked at her in asto- 
nishment now, for she was very different from the 
pale, desponding girl who had so often pleaded to 
him with tears for a moment’s freedom, for a mo- 
ment in which she might wander unrestrained and 
listen to the songs of the birds and feel tbe sunshine 
on her cheeks. 

But his renewed schemings received a sheck 
when Adah said, quietly: 

“T ought to tell you, Mr. Wilmer, that the fact of 
my living apart from my husband will not benefit 
you. You must leave my house immediately—you 
and Mrs. Barrat. For years I have longed to say to 
you what I say to you now. Go!” 

She extended her arm, pointing towards the door, 
with the commanding gesture of a queen. 

Mr. Wilmer arose, livid and enraged, but his eyes 
drooped before her cold and haughty look, and in a 
cringing tone he cried : 

“ Adah, I am poor—I have nothing of my own. I 
have lost my property in unfortunate speculations. 
Do not turn me out upon the world—I am too old to 
work. I have no friends who will assist' me if you 
turn me off. Forgive me, Adah, and let me stay.” 

“No, Mr. Wilmer, the same roof cannot shelter us 
both !” declared Adah, resolutely, her voice cold and 
stern. “ You must go!” 









“But what will people say?” pleaded her late 





guardian. “If you make known the whole story o;,, 
affairs will become the talk of the whole town. ‘Hoy, 
will Sir Hugh Chellis like that ?” 

The young bride, in her first indignation, had do. 
termined to expose the infamy of her relative, ang 
clear herself from all suspicion of insanity, but ho, 
uncle’s question suggested to her that there wa, 
another of whom she must now think—anotho, 
whose pride might be deeply wounded by an exp. 
sure of her wrongs. Besides, her womanly delicacy 
shrank from bringing shame upon the name her fathe; 
had borne, and she had just fears that the peculia 
circumstances attending her marriage would be re 
vealed, to the confusion of herself and her young 
husband. r 

No, Mr. Wilmer must goin peace. To permit hin, 
to go in poverty would make food for gossiping 
tongues. He must be sent away to spend his life jy 
obscurity, and she would allow him a small year) 
stipend, sufficient to keep him from want, but only in 
consideration of the name he bore, and of the fac; 
that her father had once loved and trusted him. 

She told him of her decision, and her words were 
full of gall-like bitterness for the proud, discomfited 
man who had schemed to possess her heritage. 

“But if I go to-day,” he expostulated, “ people will 
talk. Your sudden restoration to health will excite 
attention——” 

“Be it so!” said Adah. “Ican endure it, sincs 
they will not guess the trath.” 

“ But I cannot go so soon, Adah. Give me atleast 
a week.” 

Firm in the consciousness that she had passed be 
yond his power, and that his presence could not in 
jure her, the young bride yielded assent to his prayer, 
= granted him a week in which to seek anothe: 

ome. 

“ And I ?” said Mrs: Barrat, hesitating to call atten- 
tion upon herself, yet fearing that she was to be sent 
forth with her years of service unrequited. “Mr. 
Wilmer has engaged to marry me. My place is with 
him. May I not stay, Miss Wil——Lady Chellis’ 
Only one week—for I have no place to go to?” 

elly pulled her mistress’s sleeve, and whisperei 
to her to deny the request. 

“She is no relation, my lady, if that old viper is!" 
she said. 

But it did not need Nelly’s suggestion to decide 
Lady Chellis. She had reflected that the widow had 
been but an instrument in the hands of a master, and, 
though she felt for her only scorn, contempt, and in- 
dignation, she did not blame her so severely as she 
blamed Mr. Wilmer. She therefore replied that she 
would give her shelter until the morrow, but tha’ 
she must then go. 

“TI shall-allow Mr. Wilmer a hundred pounds « 
year,” she declared. “That will find him food, 
shelter and clothing in some distant spot. As for 
you, I do not charge myself with your future.” 

The widow wept and pleaded, and appealed to M: 
Wilmer, but Adah’s decision was unalterable. 

“Now that this matter is settled,” said Lady 
Chellis, “I will assume the command of my own 
house. For the present I shall take possession of the 
drawing-room !” 

She crossed the floor and sank gracefully into an 
easy-chair, and the delighted Nelly followed her, and 
stood at her side. Understanding the hint conveyed 
by her words, the deposed master of the house moved 
slowly towards the door. 

At the threshold he paused. 

“ Adah,” he said, “ you will not explain to the ser- 
vants that you are married, and that I have ill-treated 
you——” 

“I decline to say what I shall or shall not do!” 
she replied. “You shall be treated well while you 
stay, but I would advise you and Mrs Barrat to kee) 
to your own rooms.” 

Mr. Wilmer bit his lip, turned a look of hatred 
from his niece to Nelly, who returned it with in 
terest, and then he reluctantly retreated from the 
drawing-room, followed by his confederate. 

“Thank Providence!” cried Nelly when the door 
had closed behind them. “I never was so happy iv 
Oh, Miss Adah, you are really free 


She kissed the hand of her young mistress, and 
with grateful tears Lady Chellis drew the honest, 
affectionate face to her own and kissed her brow and 
lips with sisterly affection. 

“Dear Nelly,” she said, “while I live I shall 
never allow you to leaveme. My home must be your 
home always. ‘To your devotion I ewe all my pr’ 
sent happiness and prosperity.” 

Nelly’s face beamed with delight. 

“Miss Adah,” she said, gently loogening the 
strings of the bridal bonnet, “may I not call in the 
servants? Would it not be well to tell them you 
are married ?” 

“ But that fact I wish to keep secret.” 

“Then tell them that you have never been de 
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mented, that you are now mistress and that Mr. 
Wilmer is going.” 

Adah looked thoughtful and sad. 

“TI must think, Nelly,” she said, wearily. ‘ My 
way is full of difficulties. One thing I am resolved 
upon. To-morrow you and I will take a trip to Sir 
Hugh Chellis’s home, and learn if we have been de- 
ceived with regard to my husband’s identity. But I 
eel tired to-day. Let me lay my head against your 
shoulder, Nelly, and think!” 

She reclined her head upon the breast of her only 
friend, and amidst. a host of bewildering thoughts 
eirove to map out her future clearly. 

(To be continued.) 





SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 
en 
CHAPTER XXV. 

r rs. Hawks looked disturbed ; after a pause, she 
sala: 

“ My mind is made up 6o proceed as if the settle- 
ment you refer to had never existed. The clue to 
its hiding-place seems to be lost, soI shall trouble 
myself no more about it. There are pens and paper, 
Mr. Manly; make out my will at once, if you 
please. Here is a list of my bank stocks and city 
property, which I have had by me for this purpose 
lor along time. My instructions are brief enough, 
and easily understood. 

“I devise the whole of my real and personal 
estate to Rosa Gordon, my adopted daughter, 
burdened with two anauities—two hundred pounds 
* year to my niece, Inez Lopez, for the term of her 
uatural life; and the other of two hundred pounds a 
year to Mrs. Jane Perkins, my maid, on condition 
~ she will take care of my pet poodle as long as 
ne lives.” 

The lawyer deprecatingly said: 

“But, my dear madam, think of the enormous 
disparity of what you intend to do for these two 
young girls, one of whom is the daughter of your 
only sister. You should, at least, respect the 
wishes of your father so far as to make an equal 
division of the estate between them. Upon my 
word, madam, you have too much money to give, to 
bestow all on one person. Nearly all, that is; two 
hundred@-pounds a year is not poverty, but then, you 
see, that in justice Miss Lopez should have ten 
thousand. I suppose that figure is within the half 
of your income, Mrs. Hawks ?” 

With extreme dryness, she replied: 
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[WILKINS MAKES CROW AN OFFER.] 


“ You have guessed quite accurately, Mr. Manly; 
but I decline any farther discussion of this question. 
If you will comply literally with the directiqns I 
have given you, I shall be satisfied. But if you 
insist on bringing forward the claims of Inez Lopez 
I must employ some person less interested in her 
behalf than you seem to be. I sent for you to act 
as my lawyer, not hers.” 

Mr. Manly bowed, muttered some unintelligible 
words about natural justice, but ended by curtly 
saying: 

“Tam at your service, madam. Since your mind 
is made up as to the disposition of your property, I 
may as well make your will as any other man.” 

“Very well—and take care to bind up everything 
tight and fast. There must be no flaw that will 
enable Mr. Lopez to break my will. Of course he 
would attempt it if there was any chance of 
success.” 

Mr. Manly only replied by taking up the pen and 
spreading the paper before him. Mrs. Hawks sank 
back and closed her eyes, and for the next hour but 
few words passed between them. He wrote steadily, 
occasionally referring to the memorandum Mrs. 
Hawks had given him, which set forth the value of 
her possessions, and at intervals he cast half-pity- 
ing, half-contemptuous glances at the faded, shaky 
woman who could derive no enjoyment from her 
wealth, but vented her spite against her nearest re- 
lative by cutting her off with a pittance. 

Mr. Manly had no personal acquaintance with 
Inez. He only knew of her existence, and took 
such interest in her fortunes as a prospective client 
might inspire; but he dug his pen into the sense- 
less paper with the feeling that the girl whose 
interest he had been especially deputed to guard 
should be dispossessed in favour of an utter 
stranger of the property he felt certain had been be- 
queathed to her. 

Who was this Miss Gordon, he asked himself. 
She looked wonderfully like someone he had known, 
but all his efforts did not enable him to recall who 
that person was, till he suddenly remembered a pic- 
ture he had once seen at Oaklands. 

At this moment Mr. Manly laid down his pen, and 
sharply asked: 

“Is not the legatee a daughter of that Miss 
Moore whose portrait hangs in the ro6m adjoining 
the library at the old place? I remember now— 
that is why I mistook her for a relation of yours 
when I came in.” 

Mrs. Hawks seemed a little fluttered by this sud- 
den inquiry. She briefly responded: 





“ You too have remarked the resemblance which 
struck me when I first saw Miss Gordon ; but so far 
as I know she is not related to the person you refer 
to. There is no reason why I should leave my for- 
tune to a child of Anna Moore.” 

Again the busy pen resumed its course; the im- 
portant document was completed, read aloud to the 
testator, and declared to be so carefully drawn up 
that Mr. Manly defied anyone to find a flaw in it. 

Mrs. Hawks was satisfied,and at this crisis 
Mrs. Perkins returned from her banishment to the 
Glades in time to witness the old lady’s signature, at 
which ceremony Dick was called in to assist. The 
will was then sealed up in a massive envelope and 
labelled: “ The last will and testament of Eunice 
Horton Hawks, executed the twenty-first of Auzust, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one.” 

Mrs. Perkins affixed her signature very sulkily, 
and she spoke aside to the lawyer: 

“You have assisted to do a wicked and unjust 
thing, sir. Mrs. Hawks is in a passion with the 
lawful heiress, and has given her fortune away to a 
pretty flatterer who knows how to keep on her blind 
side.” 

“So I suppose, but there was no help for it just 
now. Perhaps something may turn up yet that will 
undo this day’s work, and I am sure I hope it will. 
Mrs. Perkins, I remember you very well, and you 
bear your age much better than your mistress 
does.” 

“Thank’e, sir, but I don’t vally compliments. If 
anything can be done for Miss Inez I hope you will 
do it. You used to be at the old place when Mr. 
Horton was living ; you were a gay young man then, 
but he had confidence in you, Mr. Manly, and I hope 
that you won't see wrong done to his‘grandchild.” 

“ Not, if I can help it, Mrs. Perkins ; but at present 
I can’t see my way clear todo much. Light may 
come though when one least expects it.” 

He took up the package, and, turning to Mrs. 
Hawks, said: 

“JT suppose you wish me to keep this in my 
possession, madam?” 

“No, thank you. After the loss you told me of 
to-day I think it will be safer in my own keeping. 
I believe we have finished now, Mr. Manly, and, if 
you will excuse me, I will retire to my room, as 
feel very much fatigued.” 

The lawyer coloured, bowed haughtily, and was 
leaving the room, when Mrs. Hawks arrested him by 
saying: ‘ 

“Send in your bill, sir, and I will settle it to- 
morrow. 
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‘Very well, madam, I shall remember; 
Manly made another obeisance, and was gont 

Mrs. Hawks took up the envelope, and, a ted 
by Mrs. Perkins, went to her room. She called for 
a casket in which she kept her jewels, locked up the 
will in it, and, summoning Resa to her presence, 
solemnly said : 

“ | have deposited my will in this casket, Rosa, as 
both you and Mrs. Perkins can testify. As you are 
particularly interested in its contents, when I am 
dead I wish you to remove it yourself in the pre- 

ence of other witnesses, and—and I hope, my dear, 
that what I have bestowed on you may bring you 
wiore happiness than it has ever brought to me.” 

Rosa kissed her in reply, and was about to break 
into a volume of protestations, when the old lady, 
overcome by the varied excitements of the day, fell 
into so violent a spasm that, for a few hours, she 
was in imminent danger of passing from the scene 
at onee. 

She revived, however, and when she was safely 
disposed of for the night Rosa hurried to Kitty's 
room to hold that conversation which has already 
been recorded, and afterwards, to take her place in 
the giddy throng in the ball-room. 


CHAPTER XXVL 


VAINLY did Inez attempt to conceal from her 
father what had passed between herself and her 
aunt. He questioned her so closely that he made 
himself master of the whole even before Mrs. Per- 
kins arrived at the Glades with the message she was 
commissioned to bear thither. 

She remained but a few moments, as she was 
anxious to be again om the scene of action to avail 
herself of any chance te serve the cause of Inez. 

‘The extremes of passion into which Mr. Lopez 
fell over what he termed the folly and injustice of 
his sister-in-law were almost as hard to be borne 
by the poor ginl as the harsh censures of her aunt 
had been. 

Every change in her father’s face made Inez 
tremble for his life, for she knew on what a slender 
thread it hung, yet he would make no effort to con- 
trol his irritable temper. 

He finally said: 

“We must open a negotiation with this Wilkins, 
and if he has stolen the will buy it from him at any 
Ten, nay twenty thousand pounds would not 
be too much to offer for its restoration. How can 
we manage to reach him, eh, Inez? We have no 
one to attend to business for us—no friend who 
would undertake the affair; so there is no other 
way than to employ a lawyer to look after your in- 
terests. But the deuce of it is I don’t know who 
to trust to manage so delicate an affair. Roger 
Manly was your grandfather's man of business, but 
as he was sent for to draw. up your aunt’s will I 
suppose he has gone over to the enemy; so we must 
find somebody else.” 

“Dear papa,” said Inez, “if Mr. Wilkins has really 
been guilty of committing this theft, it is not to us 
that he will come, but to the opposite party; for he 
would expect to get a larger sum for suppressing 
troying the deed than we should be willing to 
give for its recovery. If I judge Mr. Wilicins aright 
‘e will not be satisfied with three times the amount 
ye. have named. But, as you suggést, it may be as 
well t%¢ have a lawyer to watch him, and endeavour 
to find ont something definite concerning his share 
in the robbery. It is my belief that the two men 
who were in the library that night are as deeply 
implicated in it as Wilkins is. He had evidently 
outwitted them, and my hope is that their anger 
against him will lead them to use every effort to 
thwart him by serving me.” 

“That is a shrewd conjecture of yours, and it 
strikes me that we had better insert an advertise- 
ment in the principal newspapers so worded 
that it will only be understood by the parties con- 
cerned, offering a handsome reward for the recovery 
of the will. What do you say?” 

“It can do no harm, and may do good. 
objection to it.” 

“Then sit down there and write from my dic- 
tation.” 

Inez obeyed, and the following advertisement 
was taken by Dick to the newspaper office that 
aiternoon, 

“A very large reward will be paid to the individual 
who lately abstracted a valuable document from a 
country house not far from Newport, and no questions 
will be asked.” 

“That will unearth him, if anything will, my dear. 
And now let us decide as to who shall be our lawyer. 
Crampton and Co. have a good reputation for suc- 
ceeding in what they undertake. he elder partner 
is a sharp man of business, I have been told, and he 
has served me before, for he drew up the deed of 
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w lines asking Crampton to come here and 


Take up your pen again and 


| write what is necessary.” 


‘The note was written and duly dispatched, and on 
the following afternoon Mr. Crampton came to the 
Glades to confer with his new client. 

He was a rosy, pompous-looking man, with an ex- 
pression of crafty shrewdness in his eyes, which Inez 
instinctively shrank from. She would have been 
better pleased if Mr. Crampton had not in any way 
been mixed up in her affairs, but it was too late now 
to recede. 

The lawyer listened attentively to every detail 
given by Mr. Lopez and his danghter, and he shook 
his head ominously at the name of Wilkins. 

“‘ That's a sharp fellow, sir. Too sharp by far to 
be caught in a trap set by either you or me. Besides, 
there is no proof, or next to none, that Wilkins has 
got possession of the deed ; and, so far as Ican make 
out, there is no tangible evidence that such a thing 
was ever actually in existence. Dreams, you know, 
my dear sir, don’t go for much in a court of law. 
They only deal with the hardest kind of realities.” 

“But you seem to overlook what was said to my 
daughter that night at Oaklands by the man who had 
gone there on the same errand that took her there. 
What stronger confirmation of the truth of my vision 
could anyone ask than that ?” 

“ Aye—but, my dear sir, that person will not be 
forthcoming, I am afraid, any more than the parch- 
ment will, though the burglar promised very fairly 
to prevent Miss Lopez from givinganalarm. Ihave 
no doubt he meant to rob the house, but, finding her 
in the way, thought better of it.” 

“So you really attach no importance to what was 
said on that occasion ?” 

“Not much; but I will make a note of it, and of 
course I ghall use my best efforts to serve you in 
every way that is possible. An estate like this must 
not be given up without a struggle, and your daughter 
is the lawful heiress. Who is this girl to whom you 
believe Mrs. Hawks has devised it ?” > 

“ A Miss Gordon, who is her companion. She is 
brilliant, handsome, and unprincipled, and in an in- 
credibly brief space of time she has acquired such 
influence over my absurd sister-in-law that she can 
induce her to do anything she pleases.” 

“ Shrewd girl that ; she must be worth knowing. I 
believe I understand the whole case now, Mr. Lopez, 
and I will return to town at once to consult with my 
junior partner as to what is best to be done with re- 
ference to Wilkins. He knows him very well; in 
fact, 1 think they have had some business trans- 
actions with each other, and perhaps Ben will be able 
to give me some information about the young man 
more tangible than any you have furnished me with. 
Good afternoon, sir; I shall let you know how we 
progress, and if anything important turns up I will 
come to confer with you in person. Miss Lopez, be 
sure that I shall do my best toserve so fair a client 
as yourself.” 

Mr. Crampton politely bowed himself out with 
these assurances, and Mr. Lopez and his daughter 
endeavoured to believe that their cause was in judi- 
cious and competent hands. 

Mr. Crampton softly chuckled to himself as he 
rode towards Newport, for the idea of sending for so 
practical a member of the law as himself to consult 
with him about claims based on so vague a thing as 
a dream struck him as supremely absurd. 

Had he possessed any certainty that the will in 
question had actually been made his interest would 
at once have been enlisted, and all his professional 
acumen been brought into play for its recovery ; but 
he regarded the statement of Mr. Lopez as simply an 
hallucination caused by opium, which everyone who 
knew anything of him was aware that he habitually 
used. 

It was late ia the evening when he reached his 
office, and he found young Crow listlessly dram- 
ming his fingers on the arm of a large chair he had 
tilted as far back as possible by placing his feet on 
the baize-covered table that filled up half the room, 

He was a good-humoured but reckless-looking 
man, and nothing but the tie of blood could have in- 
duced the respectable Crampton to retain him in his 
office. Crow was his nephew, and he was making 
such efforts as were possible to train him in habits 
of business, as yet with very indifferent success. 

He looked around, and in a jovial tone cried out: 

“Hullo, what’s up now? Old Lopez sent for you, 
I learned from the open note I found on yeur table. 
He did not write that dainty epistle I am sure, and 
as I am half in love with the dark-eyed goddess 
that haunts the Glades I have taken possession of it. 
Any objection, eh ?” 

“None, for I have no use for it, Ben. If the 
young lady could only secure her inheritance you 
should be welcome to fal! in love with her as fast as 
you please ; but her father sent for me to tell me 


transfer when I purchased this property. I will send | that there is little hope of that. Such a rigmarole 
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as he told me would make even you laugh, harum- 
scarum as you are; but I offered your services to 
verify a dream he has had, to which that villanous 
young Wilkins is accused of holding the clue.” 

A singular change passed over the face of Crow, 
and he briskly put down his feet and raised himse); 
from his reclining posture. 

“What's the use of chaff, uncle, when you are 
talking about business? What do you mean by 
such nonsense as that?” 

“Oh, it isn’t my nonsense, but that of my new 
client, for I have undertaken to do what I can to 
serve him and his daughter. On the strength of a 
dream they both insist that valuable papers were 
concealed in the library at Oaklands, and they have 
some vague reason for believing that Wilkins has 
purloined them. What do you think of such an in- 
dictment against so sharp customer as that slippery 
friend.of yours?” 

“TI think him base enough to do anything—any- 
thing !” was the energetic reply “But at the same 
time he’s shrewd enough to secure himself from 
every attempt to convict him. State the whole 
case, if you please, sir, for I confess to a vivid in- 
terest in it. Miss Lopez has long been my beau 
idea) of a woman, and I should be glad to serve 
her.” 

“T was not aware that you knew her even by 
sight, lad. Where have you met her?” 

“We have not met at all; but I have hunted in 
the woodland around the Glades and have seen her 
out walking. I have sometimes approached the 
house near enough to hear hef singing or talking 
with her father, and she has @ charming voice for 
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“Umph! I did not give you credit for so much 
romance, Ben.” 

“I daresay. Iam a matterof fact fellow enough, 
but such a girl as that ig enough to turn the head 
of amy man living. But that’s neither here nor 
there. Tell me what passed out yonder, if you 
please.” 

Mr. C: gat down and gave a circumstantial 
detail of w had been revealed to him. The 
young man listened intently, especially to the ac- 
count of what had occurred at Oaklands in the 
nocturnal interview Inez had described. 

He laughed uneasily, and said: 

“Gad! the girl must have dreamed that too. She has 
evidently inherited the faculty from the old man. On 
such vague grounds do they really expect to estab- 
lish a criminal charge against Wilkins? It’s all non- 
sense, sir. It can’t be done.” 

“That is my opinion, and I told them as much. 
But youassociate with Wilkins ; youare sharp enough 
when occasion demands it, and 1 agreed to use you 
as a sort of detective. If you could find out any- 
thing to bring this charge home te him your fortune 
would be made. Lopez is ready te pay handsomely 
to get his vision confirmed.” 

“T daresay; but it's allmeonshine. There is the 
supper bell, and it is hot enough here to simmer a 
man’s brains. I will do all that I can to serve the 
cause of my divinity, but I’m afraid that won't be 
much.” 

By this time twilight had gathered in the room, 
and the expression of his nephew’s face was con- 
cealed from Mr. Crampton. Had it been otherwise 
he might have been surprised by the fluctuations in 
his ruddy complexion, for Crow was strangely moved 
by what had been told him. He said to his uncle: 

“You can go, sir, and after I have shut up and 
made all safe here I will follow you.” 

The elder man strolled away, and, after the 
shutters were closed and fastened, young Crow leancd 
thoughtfully against the wall a few moments, bitterly 
muttering : 

“I wish my hand had been struck from my body 
before it did this cruel thiag. I have ruined the girl 
I would most gladly serve; and by the maddest con- 
fidence ever given by any fool placed myself in the 
power of an unscrupulous villain. I must see him 
without delay—must knew on what terms he will 
treat with me. If he refuses to do what is right, | 
believe I shall be tempted to choke the life out oi 
him. Hum—Ben Crow, that would be bringing your- 
self to a pretty pass indeed.” 

After lingering a few moments in deep thought he 
went out, locked the door of the office, and issued 
into the dusky street; but he did not turn in the 
direction of his home. ‘ 

He struck eff into another street, and after briskly 
walking through several squares entered a crowded 
restaurant, and ordered supper. He kept an obser- 
vant eye on those who entered, and as he was dis- 
patching his last muffin Wilkins came into the room, 
and sat down to look over the evening paper while 
waiting for his supper. 

Crow impatiently waited till he had nearly 
finished his meal, and then, rising, moved towards 
the recess in which the table of the young lawyer 
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was placed. He laid his hand suddenly upon 
his shoulder, and spoke in his ear : 

“I have something important to say to yon, 
Wilkins, and I wish you would come with me to 
your office at once. You see it is an affair that 
concerns us both very nearly, and we had better 
talk it over as privately as possible.” 

The face of Wilkins wore its usual aspect of white 
impenetrability, and the man that looked upon him 
felt as if he would gladly mar the oily smoothness 
of his complexion by covering it with such a mass 
of bruises as would have rendered it difficult for his 
own mother to recognize him; but he smiled in his 
reckless fashion, and Wilkins replied, in his smooth 
tones : 

“ Ah, Ben, is that you? I hope that you are ina 
better humour than when we last parted. Ofcourse 
{ will go with you, for we must come to an under- 
standing, you know, and I have something to tell 
you that I think will surprise you.” 

“ Hem--you’ve done that so effectually already that 
1 hardly think anything new in that line, will produce 
much effect. Come on, old fellow; we have both 
supped, and now to business.” 

“ With all my heart, for I’ve got something to say 
that I think you will like to hear.” 

Crow looked incredulous ; but the two passed out 
and walked side by side in silence till they came to a 
narrow street, down which they turned, and in a few 
more moments Wilkins paused in front of a door, 
took a key from his pocket, and, opening the way be- 
fore them, the two entered a small room fitted up as 
a lawyer's office. 

A table, with a swinging lamp over it, occupied the 
centre of the floor. Wilkins lighted the lamp, pushed a 
chair towards his companion, and threw himself into 
another. 

The two men then surveyed each other with a 
curious kind of scrutiny, and after a pause Wilkins 
dew forth a cigar-case and matches and offered 
them to his guest, saying, in his calm way: 

“Take a weed, Ben. at we've got to say can 
be better talked over in a cloud of smoke.” 

Crow accepted a cigar, and, lighting it, puffed away 
for a few moments, and then said: 

“You are the coolest customer I ever saw, Sam. 
Do you know that it is as much as I can do to keep 
my hands off you after the infamous trick you played 
me? Have you thought over all I said this morning, 
and made up your mind to do the right thing ?” 

“Tf you mean by that, will I give up the advan- 
tage I have gained, I answerno. My own interests, 
as well as yours, are at stake, and I den’t intend to be 
bullied into sacrificing them.” 

“You don’t, ha! Then, by heavens! I will 
en the life out of you, you wretched little 

ing.” 

He half started from his seat, red and excited, and 
Wilkins scornfully said : : 

“Sit down, Ben; den’t make a fool of yourself, 
and bring people about us with your loud talking. 
You would only ruin yourself, and you could bring 
nothing home to me.” 

Crow sank back with a growl, muttering curses 
not loud, but deep. He ended by saying: 

“ You are a villain.” 

“ And what are you, pray? Don’t call me names, 
Ben, because I don’t want to get irritable with you 
above all men. Our interests are identical in this 
affair, as you shall soon see if you will listen to 
me.” 

ry, they are not; and I'll expose you, I swear I 
will.” 

“And what would you gain by that? You would 
only ruin yourself, without being able to prove any- 
thing against me—don’t you see?” 

“No, I don’t,” was the response, uttered with a 
savage earnestness that was strikingly in contrast 
with the feline smoothness of his companion. 

Wilkins laughed ‘softly. 

“TI am a better lawyer then than you are, Ben, 
and as I am used to stating cases I will put the 
points of this one before you. Listen now, and 
judge your cause yourself. You and Jem Blagdon 
caught a weasel asleep, or, in plainer words, you 
found old Manly lying insensible on his desk when 
you went into his office to try and make some ar- 
rangement about a promissory note Blagdon had 
given one of his clients, who threatened to sue him 
forthe money. Did you try to help the old man? 
No; so far from that, you locked the office door, 
took the keys of his strong boxes and searched for 
the note in—let me see—in letter H, for the debt 
was due to a man named Hopkinson. © Blagdon 
secured that, and you, tempted by the devil knows 
what, lighted on a paper on which was written, ‘ To 
be opened on the day Inez Lopez completes her 
nineteenth year.’ Well, you took possession of that 
importanttittle package—with what ulterior views I 
will not stop to inquire—you locked the box, left 


condition of their owner. He was found hours after- 
wards, and attended to by*better Samaritans than 
you or your friend: Isn’t that correct?” 

Crow nodded sullenly, and in the same even tone 
Wilkins went on: 

“Blagdon made away with the note no doubt ; you 
broke the seal of the package you had appropriated, 
and found within it a diagram of the library at Oak- 
lands, the old:-home of the Horton family, in which a 
certain spot was indicated where a document most 
important to the interests of Miss Lopez was con- 
cealed. 

“What did you do then? Did you make any 
effort to apprize her of this fact? By no means; 
you went with Blagdon to Oaklands, and tried to 
bribe my uncle to leave you alone in the library for 
half an hour. It was a shallow proceeding, and of 
course failed. 

“Then you had recourse tome. You confided to 
me what you had done and offered me a share of the 
plunder you hoped to gain if I would aid you in 
getting possession of what you wanted. I acceded 
to your offer, and you showed me the diagram. I 
knew as soon as I looked at it where to lay my hand 
on the prize, and we agreed to visit the place to- 
gether.” 

Crow here burst in. 

“ And you, like the dog you are, went off at once 
and secured the papers for yourself. As soon as I 
heard that you had left town I knew what your 
errand was, and I followed you as soon as possible. 
I took Blagdon with me and visited the place in the 
night only to find that you had rifled it. What 
excuse have you for such treachery as that ?” 

“T don’t pretend to offer any. It was ‘diamond 
cut diamond,’ as the saying goes, and I only foiled 
you at yourown game, I did take the will, and I 
have it now in my possession. I intend to make my 
fortune out of it, and yours too,in spite of your 
abuse.” 

“In what way? Will you treat with Mr. Lopez for 
its restoration ?” eagerly asked Crow. 

“Not so green as that, old fellow. He would 
prosecute me as likely as not for meddling with it, 
for he is a spiteful old fellow. No; I know a better 
dodge than that; in fact I’ve tried it already, and 
made my bargain.” 

Crow epened his eyes to their utmost width, and 
faltered: 

““T—TI don’t understand you.” 

“But you soon will. I have taken pains to find 
out everything concerning Miss Lopez’s affairs. 
Her aunt, who is almost at her last gasp, holds the 
Horton estate, and thinks she has the right to give 
it to anyone she may fancy. Unluckily for the fair 
Inez, she has suffered herself to be rivalled in Mrs. 
Hawks’s affections by a pretty girl she picked up 
somewhere as a companion. ‘The consequence is 
that she has disinherited her niece, and actually 
willed the whole of her large fortune to this Miss 
Gordon.” 

“Tt is shameful—it must not stand.” 

“But how are you to prevent it? Old Manly was 
sent for yesterday to make the will, and I called 
there to-day to collect the fee for him. You know 
that is my chief business since I commenced 
practice; and, as Manly keeps no clerk, he often 
employs me in that way.” 

He paused, and Crow glared savagely on him as 
he asked: 

“How did you find out what disposition has been 
made of the property? Manly would hardly tell 
you that.” 

“But he did though. He was in a great worry 
about the loss of that trust, and he locked his door, 
and took me—me—ha, ha! into his confidence. He 
complimented my shrewdness, and told me of a loss 
he had sustained which involved the interests of a 
young lady he would not name. But, of course, I 
knew who he referred to without any assistance 
from him. He wanted me to help him discover who 
had robbed him; and went on to state that Mrs. 
Hawks had made a most unjust will, leaving the 
whole of her property toa Miss Gordon, whom, it 
seems, she has adopted. 

“Tf the Horton will could be recovered, the pro- 
visions made by hers would be easily set aside ; and 
he offered me five hundred poundsif I could succeed 
in gaining a clue to the person who had robbed him. 
Five hundred pounds! as if that were anything to the 
man who expects to get a cool one hundred thousand 
for withholding it!” 

Crow looked aghast. 

“A hundred thousand pounds! What are you 
talking about, Wilkins? Have you lost your 
senses ?” 

“Not I, old fellow. I am particularly sane and 
wide awake to my own interests. I tell you the 
Gordon girl will give me that when the old lady 
dies—and she can’t last much longer.” 





the keys as you found them, and told no one of the 


“ Hum—well, I may as well tell you, for you dare 
not reveal. She told me so herself.” 

“ She—she—Miss Gordon told you that! How on 
earth did you get speech with her?” 

* Easily enough, as I'll show you if you will listen 
tome. Of course I accepted the commission given 
me by old Manly, and promised to do my best tore 
cover the lost trust. He gave me his bill to collect, 
and I went at once to Mrs. Hawks’s rooms. 

“T was admitted, but not to the presence of the 
old lady herself ; she was too much indisposed to see 
anyone, but the young one came out—and such a 
woman! Ye gods! Miss Lopez is nothing beside 
her, for she is shy and proud ; but this young queen 
is as gracious and charming as—as—a woman should 
be. She has no humbug about her, and I found it 
easier to talk with her than any other girl I ever 
met. 

“She paid the bill readily enough, and I then 
managed to approach the subject I had at heart, in 
a cautious manner. But she was ready forme. She 
had heard of the loss old Manly had sustained—in 
fact knew all about it, andshe frankly admitted how 
important it was to her that the Horton will should 
not be forthcoming. 

“T hardly know how we got thus far along, but 
we seemed to understand each other intuitively. 
Sympathetic natures—ha! ha! Well, to cut the 
matter short we came to a distinct understanding ; 
and when Mrs. Hawks’s estate comes into Miss 
Gordon’s possession I am to deliver up the will in 
exchange for the sum I have named. Deuced 
cheap too when you come to think of it, for the girl 
will make at least three hundred thousand pounds by 
the operation. I might as well have insisted on 
having half, for she was at my mercy. Now, do 
you think that old Lopez would give anything liko 
that to get the will back ?” 

“TJ hardly think he would, because you see it 
belongs to his daughter, and this other girl is 
swindling her out of it. By Jove, Witkins, this is 
too bad! I did not mean to do anything so very 
wrong when I took it. I—I—I've been madly in love 
with Miss Lopez for months, though I never ex 
changed a word with her till that night at Oaklands ; 
and I foolishly thought that I might induce her to 
think of me if I held in my hand the power to re 
store her to her inheritance. There, the truth is 
out, and you may make the most of it!” 

Wilkins leaned back and stared at him with a sort. 
ofamused wonder. He finally said: 

“That’s a bad look-out for you, old fellow, for 
she is engaged to be married.” 

“How do you know? Who told yon such a thing 
as that? I don’t believe a word of it.” 

“Tt is true, nevertheless. I manage to find out 
most things, but this is no secret. Young Fenton, 
that magnificently handsome young fellow who 
turned the heads of half the girls at Newport last 
year, is the man. Miss Lopez has corresponded with 
him for months, and he comes here regularly to visit 
her.” 

“But her father receives no company. How did 
he make her acquaintance ?” 

“Met her in London—helped her out of a difficulty, 
fell over head and ears in love, and for once is, I be- 
lieve, in earnest, though they say he is a great flirt.” 

Crow looked steadily at him for some moments, 
and then brusquely asked : 

“ Why do you tell me all this ?” 

“To bring you to your senses, to be sure. And 
now let me explain my plans with reference to your 
self. Iintend to be liberal with you, Ben, for you 
have been the means of putting this in my 
hands. When my fortune cemes in I will—let me 
see—I will give you twenty-five per cent. Whatdo 
you say to that now? Don’t you think it is a prettier 
windfall than you would be likely to get from the 
other side ?” 

Crow sat sullenly ruminating for a long time, but 
Wilkins waited patiently till he spoke, in a graff 
tone: 

“T’ve a good mind to tell the whole thing to old 
Manly; confess, and set him upen you.” 

“Pooh! what would you gain by that ? You would 
only ruin yourself; bring Blagdon into trouble, and 
do me no harm; for you weuld have nothing to sus- 
tain your accusation against me. No one could swear 
that I took the will from its hiding-place, and I shal! 
not be stupid enough to criminate myself. What I 
say to you without a witwess you couldn’t bring 
against me; so come, old fellow, take my offer, 
for you'll never have another that is half as good 
Miss Lopez gets a hundred a year, and that is enough 
for her to bestow on Fenton.” 

“Tf I could only lay my hands on Blagdon we 
could, with the assistance of Mr.. Lopez and his 
daughter, make out a good case against you.” 

“Ah, bah! What’s the use of threats? They 
don’t alarm me at all. Blagdon dare not show his 
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be looking sharply enough after him. You are in 
the same box, Ben, for you helped him to purloin it 
besides appropriating the other. You‘are booked 
for the penitentiary if you are fool enough to play 
the part of the penitent and confess your evil deeds. 
The world has no pity for an unsuccessful villain, 
my boy, as you ought to know by this time. 
“Come, old fellow, look on the bright side 
of this affair. Yoti are hard up, I know, and 
the cash that will be sure to come to you before 
long will extricate you from all your difficulties and 
leave a handsome surplus after your debts are paid. 
{ am so sure of my quarry that I don’t mind making 
you an advance, for [ am in funds just now. Ihave 
two fifties m my pocket-book that are at your 

service.” 
(To be continued.) 





LETTICE’S LOVE DREAM. 





THE air was heavy with the scent of freshly cut 
hay stretching down the level meadow. 

In the golden heart of the west Venus blossomed 
like a gergeous tropical flewer, soft and resplen- 
dent, and tremulous with passion ; in the steel-blue 
zenith hung the moon like a pearl, pure, cold and se- 
rene ; out of the shadowy east Jupiter was riding up 
on the hern of Capricornus, his brilliant eye glowing 
brighter and brighter as he rose in view of his 
beautiful vis-a-vis—Queen of Love and the West. 

With her arms resting on the meadow bars, and 
her face flushed with the unquiet happimess that 
thrilled her heart, Lettice Browne steod reading, lin- 
goriag by the dim light that stole threugh the stained 
windews ef the sky, a letter which she had studied 
so thoreughly that she could repeat it frem “ My 
dearest, dearest, darling leve,” to “ Thy adering Al- 
gernon,” without the slightest mistake ; but she so 
dearly loved to trace the characters in which it was 
written, dwelling upon every flowing line and grace- 
ful curvature, until, with her eyes closed, she could 
see every peculiarity of the dashing caligraphy— 
bold, free, extravagant, with as many superfluous 
flourishes to form a word as there were super- 
fluous words to convey a single thought. But Lettice 
did not observe that. Never was any handwriting so 
beautiful—never was love so tenderly and beautifully 
expressed. 

She inclined the sheet again towards the crimson 
west, and read over the closing passages ; read them 
slowly, carefully, as if they were new and strange 
to her, as if she did not know exactly what word, 
what sentence was coming next. 

“ Dearest of girls,” said the letter, “ you are not ab- 
sent from my thoughis a single moment. I think 
and dream of you perpetually. Whether I sleep 
oc wake your image is always present with me. 
Heart of my heart, I love you so! What would 
life be worth without you? Oh, my angel, exist- 
ence would have no charms at all if 1 were de- 
prived of your precious love! May kind Fate 
hasten the day that shall bring us nearer. I only 
live truly and completely in your sweet, sweet 
presence. If it were in my power I would annihi- 
late time and space to be again beside you * 

Of this quite enough, says the indifferent reader, 
though for Lettice such delicious words multiplied 
ad infinitum would not have been too sweet, or too 
extravagant to believe. But then Lettice was only 
seventeen, and too strong an emphasis cannot be 
put on anything at that age. 

And so she read and reread the profusely and 
sentimentally worded epistle—read it from the top 
downwards, read it from the bottom upwards, read it 
in detached sentences, read it irom left to right, and 
from right to left, with her eyes open, and with her 
eyes shut, dropped a few blissful tears upon it, kissed 
it a great deal, and finally folded it up with a soft, 
reverent touch, and put it blushingly in her bosom, 
just as dear, foolish, romantic maids in story books 
do. 

I charge you not to look scornfully over this 
record of delightful folly in my little Lettice. In 
all the years of her life, perhaps,—nay, surely—she 
would never feel again that delicious certainty of 
happiness—present and eternal— which she felt while 
standing there under the purple heavens with the 
tender burden of her lover's letter rising and fal- 
ling with the unsteady beating of her heart. 

Such simple, whole-souled, unquestioning faith in 
another, such firm reliance on a carelessly uttered 
word, such blindness to the faults of the deified one, 
such a want of appreciation of the ludicrous in highly 
wrought expressions of love, may only exist in that 
bright spring season of life, when everything is 
believed to be exactly what it appears—when no- 
thing seems, but all things are—when the mourn- 
ful words of the preacher—“ Vanity of vanities, all 
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but strike a graveyard chill like those solemnly 
uttered ones through which one hears the rustle of 
the wind in tle yews. 

There may be—will be, later trusts; but none 
with that perfect abandonment—that entire casting 
away of every othor prop ; later loves there will be, 
deeper, stronger, truer, but none so blind, so passion- 
ately tender, so thrillingly sweet; and happiness 
too will come again; but after sorrow it will seem 
to have lost its immortal nature, and she will 
dwell in it uncertainly, looking always for the 
creeping shadow of dissolution; she will do her 
share of castle-building too, but her dreams will 
draw closer and closer on the verge of waking, and 
her castles will tower less magnificently and fall 
sooner to ruin, as she rises out of the dewy, joyous 
morning into the heat and glare of the day, when 
the great earnest purpose of life shall burst fully 
upon her, poor dreamer, and grim necessity pull her 
out of her cloud palaces into the dusty, sweltering 
fields of work. 

Then it would seem a kind of wickedness in you 
to laugh at Lettice’s love dream—you who, having 
dreamed similarly, must kaow howsweetand how brief 
it was, should feel for her a little tender sympathy; 
but then you have forgotten that youthful folly of 
yours, no doubt. 

And so, I suppose, Lettice, with her locks turn- 
ing gray, and her children growing up around her, 
will forget to; or remembering will wonder if she 
can be the same person who stood by the meadew 
bars that night during the hay-harvest, building airy 
temples to her god of clay, until Venus dropped to the 
earth like a blossom cut from its stem, and Bere- 
nice’s hair sprinkled the West with gold, and 
Boetes came out with Asterien and Chara, and 
sailed beautifully down the milky way, and Lyra 
led the starry cheir in upper heaven. 

Maybe she will remember as a more actual thing the 
prosaic sorethreat she had next morning ; but that was 
a kind of penalty she had paid before, and counted it 


talk with her lover in person orin spirit ; for Lettice, 
you may know, held that very satisfying faith, which 
is one of the chief articles in the religion of lovers, 
that each thinks of the other at precisely the same 
moment, and the wish of either for the other’s pre- 
sence brings them into instant communication. 
Alack! I fear the telegraphic line between hearts is 
oftener out of repair than is imagined, and many a 
signal is sent that is only answered in fancy. 
Following, if we could, the magnetic chain through 
the invisible world where it runs, I think we should 
have found somewhere a link broken by some wicked 
sprite bent on mischief, cutting short, or rendering 
imperfectly the tender spirit messages sent to the 
heart of Algernon Lane that bright midsummer even- 
ing. Or was it at his own door, by the demons he had 
entertained right hospitably of late, that the connec- 
tion was severed, and the pure whisperings of guile- 
less love balked in their mission ? 

At the very hour that little Lettice was dreaming 
of her god-like Algernon, and breathing his thrilling 
name in short ejaculatory prayers that one could 
fancy soaring upwards like flocks of snow-white 
birds, that adorable gentleman in his private lod- 
gings, with feet elevated at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, and supported there by the back ofa chair, 
was puffing away industriously at his meerschaum, 
drowning in sickening tobacco fumes ,the delicate 
flower-scents that breathed from Lettice’s’ letter, 
with its dainty, vine-like tracery, which he held 
unfolded in his hand—and, as it chanced, the reply 
to the one that we scan her poring over, as @ nun 
over her sacred missal, there in heaven’s vast cathe- 
dral, with windows of violet, rose and orange, and 
walls of hills echoing softly the sweet, holy vespers 
of hermit thrushes. A tender, artless letter it was, 
without concealment of any sort, breathing in every 
word the pure passion and perfect trust that its 
writer felt—a filmy veil of thought, through which 
could be plainly seen the warm throbbings of the 
maiden heart that held nothing that it could wish to 
conceal from the eyes of its beloved. 

“ By Jove!” quoth Algernon the knight, dropping 
the delicate sheet by his side, and throwing back 
his head to eject a cloud of smoke from his mouth, 
watching, with half-closed eyes, the blue column 
float upwards and part into a hundred tiny, 
straggling spirals, “by Jove! how the little thing 
loves me!” 

The reflection was extremely satisfactory, evi- 
dently. A gratified smile played under his care- 
fully cultivated moustache, while his sleepy eyes 
still followed absently the curling tongues of vapour, 
until they were lost in the purplish haze that over- 
spread the room. 

Then he raised his head and placed between his 
lips again the steaming mouth-piece to the bit of 
“sea foam” which he had been for some time 
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theee vigorous puffs, dropped back and watched 4), 
effects, as before. 

“Such a deliciously confiding little creature as; 
is,” he resumed. “Believes every syllable in my, 
letters as devoutly as she does the Bible.” i 

The idea must have been very amusing, for th, 
worthy Algernon chuckled over it betweea his whiff, 
until the fire went out in the censer wherein he burne, 
unholy incense, and the glow of comfort and satisfac. 
tion that the inveterate smoker feels only when th, 
blue vapour is wreathing about his head, went oy; 
with it. 

Then he brought his feet down to the floor with 
sudden jerk, knocked the ashes gently from his pipe, 
and getting up, walked te the table and carefull; 
deposited it side by side with Lettice’s letter—y, 
longer violet scented, but bearing the perfume go 
delicious to the gentleman’s sense, and with which 
every article that came for half an hour in his pos 
session became impregnated. 

“Must answer the little dear immediately,” he 
soliloquized, sitting down at the table, and drawing 
his case of writing materials towards him. “Cop. 
founded bore, though, to get up those fine passages 
which she so dotes on.” 

Laying out a sheet of superfine note paper, |i 
plunged his pen into the ink, and with some ex 
traordinary flourishes, had just accomplished-- 
“ Angel Lettice, light and hope of my life” wher 
a brisk rap fell upen his door, followed immediately 
by the entrance of one of his boon companions—, 
free-and-easy, everywhere-at-home sort of “ gentle- 
man,” who with a “Hullo, Lane, inditing love- 
letters, eh?” swaggered up to the writing-table 
and impudently reached out his hand to take up the 
dainty-looking epistle lying cheek by jowl with his 
friend’s beloved meerschaum. But the knightly 
Algernon, having still some sense of honour left, 
intercepted the movement by seizing the letter him- 
self, folding it, and slipping it in his pocket, with 
a triumphant nod, a defiant twirl of his fingers, and 
a chuckling : 

“Too sweet for you, old fellow.” 

The “old fellow” laughed knowingly. 

“ Deuced mean in you not to share your sweets 
with a bosom friend,” said he. “But come, you 
can’t be spared to pour out your tender, susceptible 
soul in sentimental effusions whereof that is the 
beginning,” pointing to the fanciful heading of the 
sheet under Algernon’s hand. “The fellows are 
bent on a high time to-night, and I have called pur- 
posely to escort you to our rendezvous.” 

And “the fellows” did have a “ high time” thai 
night, and the wine-tide foamed up to that altitude 
which turns the brains of men like crazy mill 
wheels, grinding out the inner evils and impurities 
that in sane hours are seldom permitted to come to 
light. 

Names that these “ fellows,” in rational moments 
would have spoken only with respect were bandicii 
about in a manner that would have curdled the 
blood of the owners could they have listened ; ani 
jests, inuendoes, boasts and wagers concerning their 
sweethearts paved the way at last for Algernon’s 
friend to challenge the production of the letter con- 
cealed in that gentleman’s pocket. 

Unged on by the clamours of his clique the 
worthy young man valiantly drew forth the little 
white leaf tern from Leitice’s pure heart, and while 
it seemed to shrink with shame and quiver with in- 
dignation in his hand read its shy, tender confes- 
sions amid the ribald jeers and laughter of his 
comrades, at the very moment that his own sacredly 
guarded letter was lying under the pillow whereon 
the trustful maiden had fallen asleep, linking his 
name with a prayer. 

In soberness Algernon Lane would not have done 
this contemptible act—refused to do it as we saw, 
under circumstances where it might have been 
more justifiable; but it was the wine, my friends. 
And if I were in the habit of giving warnings 
and pointing morals I should say to that young 
lady who isn’t afraid to trust her lover although he 
takes a glass occasionally, here is a fact for your 
consideration. 

It was in the small hours when the party brok» 
up and staggered out unashamed under the serene 
holy stars of heaven, finding the earth, as such 
revellers frequently do, in that uncomfortably rolling 
condition which renders it so difficult to keep the 
centre of gravity that locomotion is well nigh impos- 
sible. 

After a series of mishaps, such as being saluted 
in the face by rising pavements, and pugilistic 
lamp-posts, the elegant Algernon reached his lodg- 
ings, which fortunately were up only one flight o! 
stairs, and, leaving the world to pitch and toss as 1 
might, fell into a sleep, which lasted hours and hours 
after little Lettice, in her country home, had murmured 
her morning prayers and entered upon her round 
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‘he sun was in mid-heaven when he awoke, 
so very wretched and forsaken that he looked 
about him at once for his comforting meerschaum, 
and after its silent solacement swallowed a draught 
io strengthen his nerves, and feeling unequal 
io any sterner occupation, almost unequal even 
to that, sat down to the task of concluding the 
letter he had begun the previous night, taking it 
up at “ Angel Lettice, light and hope of my life,” 
and continuing it through several pages of un- 
steadily copied sentiment to the final “ Your ever 
and for ever faithful Algernon.” 

Now it chanced when this letter came to Lettice’s 
band that it emitted a villanous compound odour of 
tobacco and alcohol; and it furthermore chanced 
that Lettice, in spite of some weak sentiment, was 
pre-eminently a true-hearted and right-minded little 
girl, and would not hesitate when convinced of her 
jover’s unworthiness to “tear his base image from 
her heart,” as the literature of lovelorn damsels hath 


I know not, I ask not if guilt’s in that heart, 

But I know that I love thee, whatever thou art, 
is very beautiful, oh, Thomas Moore! but is more 
wisely sung by wretched wives who have vowed 
before heaven to love, honour and obey unscrupulous 
villains, than by unfettered maids who have simply 
confessed to a passion that time proves misplaced. 
Lettice thought thus. 

It was awful to wake up to the truth that she had 
been worshipping a god of clay, and very coarse 
clay, too; but she did awake. 

¥or her dream had reached that culminating point 
where every sense is strained to such intensity that 
the slightest jar or shock from the world of realities 
destroys the “ baseless fabric ;” and stranded on the 
rocky shere of actualities she watched the beautiful 
cloud part and float away with a kind of sorrowful 
amazement, sighing regretfully in the words of good 
John Bunyan: 

“Behold it was a dream.” A. L. M. 





THE AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT Britt.—The 
Agricultaral Employment Bill before the House of 
Lords proposes to enact that after the close of this 
year no boy under eight years of age and no girl 
ander thirteen shall be employed in agriculture for 
hire, and that no girl under eighteen shall be employed 
in a public gang. 

Tue NewsPAPER Press.—There are 1,294 papers 
published at the present time in the United Kingdom. 
Of these 458 are Liberal, 249 Conservative, and 587 
neutral. The larger number of neutral papers in 
London is attributable to the fact that so many com- 
mercial, literary, scientific, professional, and trade 
organs are published in the metropolis which have no- 
thing to with politics. 

A MessaGE FROM THE SEA.—A bottle was picked 
up in the Sound of Sleat the other day, which con- 
tained @ slip of paper on which the following words 
were written in pencil :—‘‘ Sprung a leak in the 
Minch—ship Diana, of Hull, laden with paraffin ; no 
hope; ship going down. Master, John Todd.” Some 
casks of petroleum have been washed ashore on the 
neighbouring coasts. 

Tue Great Nava Review.—The great naval 
review, in honour of the visit of the Sultan to Eng- 
land, took place off Spithead on the 17th ult. The 
lronclad squadron consisted of 15 vessels; the un- 
armoured squadron of 20 vessels; in all, 47 vessels, 
with 4,175 guns; 106,000 tonnage; and with engines 
of 23,087-horse power. The commanding Admiral- 
in-Chief of the Fleet, Sir Thomas Pasley, G.C.B., 
hoisted his flag on board the screw three-decker 
Victoria. 
_ An Anerent Forest.—The remains of an ancient 
forest were discovered by Captain M‘Clure, in Banks’ 
Land, in lat. 74 deg. 48 min. extending along a range 
of hills varying from 350 to 500 ft. above the sea, 
and from half a mile upwards inland. He found a 
great accumulation of fossil trees, as well as frag- 
ments not fossilized. This fact proves the great 
change that must have come to pass in the climate 
of a spot were formerly forest trees flourished, and 
where now ground willow and dwarf birch have to 
struggle for existence. 

WeEsTMINSTER ABBEY.—A Parliamentary return 
has been issued which shows that the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster devote to the maintenance 
of the fabric of the Abbey one-fifteenth part of the 
whele divisible income of the capitular body, to- 
gether with the fees received for monuments placed 
in the Abbey, and the profits derived from the sale 
of timber on the capitular estates. In the last six 
years the funds thus devoted to the fabric have 
averaged 3,412/7.a year. In the same six years the 
money taken at the Abbey for the admission of 
persons to view the royal 


applied first in payments to the High Constable and 
to the guides who show the tombs and chapels, 
and there has been an annual average surplus of 
725. a year, which has been applied to ornamental. 
improvements of the Abbey. The charge for view- 
ing the tombs and chapels is 6d. for each person. 
The transepts and the great nave of the Abbey are 
open free to the public all day. 


PRESERVING MEAT BY FREEZING.—The follow- 
ing is an extract from a letter, dated Sydney, 
March 7:—“*A chemist has found out that he 
can fit a ship with an apparatus that will keep 
in a congealed state 500 carcases of beef in tanks, 
these carcases having been entirely frozen through 
at starting. Isaw experiments yesterday of a per- 
fectly startling character. Beef killed five months 
ago was quite good. This discovery is expected 
tomake a perfect revolution in the stock market, 
and give us all the aid we so sadly want.” 


Sate or Sir Water Scott’s Manuscripts.— 
By direction of the trustees of the late Mr. R. Cadell, 
of Ediaburgh, Messrs. Christie and Manson sold at 
their rooms in King Street, St. James’s, the original 
manuscripts of Sir Walter Scett’s celebrated poems 
and several of his nevel and prose works, compris- 
ing the Lady of the Lake, Marmion, Rokeby, the 
Lord of the Isles, Don Roderick, the Field of Wa- 
terloo, and other poems; Halidon Hall, Doom of 
Devorgoil, &c., with an introductery essay on ballad 
poetry, Auchendrane, Anne of Geierstein, Count 
Robert of Paris, Castle Dangerous, and twe volumes 
containing portions ef Waverley, Ivanhee, the Bridal 
of Triermaia, and Tales of a Grandfather. This 
portion of Ivanhoe is believed to be the enly portion 
of that remance which Sir Walter Scett wrote with 
his own hand, as the late Mr. John Ballantyne acted 
as his amanuensis for a considerable part of it, owing 
to the author having recently recevered from a se- 
vere illness. The manuscript of the Lay ef the Last 
Minstrel was not preserved. These manuscripts are 
remarkable for the fluency with which they were 
written, and the very few corrections or alterations 
occurring in them. All these interesting literary re- 
lics are in a perfect state of preservation, and uni- 
formly bound in Russia, with uncut edges. A vast 
number of literary men were present. The following 
were some of the prices realized:—Marmion, 191 
guineas; the Lady of the Lake, 264 guineas; the 
Vision of Don Roderick, 37 guineas ; Rokeby (in de- 
tached pieces partly, bearing the postmark ot various 
districts) 130 guineas ; Lord of the Isles, 101 guineas ; 
Introductory History on Ballad Poetry, 54 guineas ; 
Auchendrane, 27 guineas; Anne of Geierstein, 121 
guineas ; Waverley, Ivanhoe, the Bridal of Triermain 
and other papers, with autograph, 130 guineas; 
Tales of a Grandfather (portion of the original manu- 
script, with autograph), 145 guineas ; Castle Danger- 
ous, 32 guineas; Count Robert de Paris (a portion 
only), 23 guineas. Thessale therefore realized 1,255 
guineas. 





VIRGINIA. 


a 
CHAPTER XLVIIL 


In the exuberance of her spirits Virginia was de- 
lighted with this idea of a ride, the first that she had 
thought of taking since her return to England. So, 
later in the day, she put on her habit with its garni- 
ture of gold buttons, and the hat with its drooping 
feather, which made her resemblance to Cora abso- 
lutely startling, only there was something—I eannot 
define it—which told of a difference to those who 
looked beyond the surface. 

Joshua Hurd brought out the horse, washed as white 
as snow, with his mane shining like floss silk, and 
his eyes full of fire. Proud as a lord, he lifted 
Virginia to her saddle, and stood, with his stout arms 
folded complacently, and a broad grin on his face, 
watching her as she rode off. Every time that beau- 
tiful animal tossed his head or began to curvet 
along the gravelled road Josh would give a mel- 
low chuckle of delight and move his great feet de- 
lightedly on the ground, in an ecstasy of admiration. 

Virginia had refused the escort of a groom. She 
longed to enjoy her freedom without even that re- 
straint. As for fear, the girl had scarcely a remem- 
brance of the time when she had not ridden on horse- 
back. Besides, who could be afraid of that beautiful 
animal, whose wildest movements were full of play- 
ful grace without a touch of viciousness in them ? So 
away she rode, leaving the grounds at the broad iron 
gate, just above the hotel, after which she took the 
road at a gallop. 

Clarence Brooks had received his note just before 
the hour appointed for his morning ride with Cora. 
Joshua had been busy preparing his favourite for the 
road and sent the note by another servant, who 


it just as he was prepared to mount. He went back 

into the house, half resolved to give up his ride, when 
Virginia rode by on her white pony, casting one shy 
glance towards the hotel as she went by. 

Up Clarence Brooks started, knocking over his 
chair, seized the riding-whip and gloves he had flung 
aside, and, leaping to his saddle, put the impatient 
horse to the top of his speed at once. 

Virginia heard the clattering hoofs behind her and 

spoke softly to her horse: 

P . Steady, steady, Snowball; not so fast, not so 

ast.’ 

Snowball arched her neck and began to amble, as 

if she understood the beating of that young heart 

and was resolved to humour it, irksome as the res- 

traint was. 

“So I have overtaken you at last,” cried out a 

happy voice behind her. The next instant that 

black steed came neck and neck with her white one, 

contrasting finely, like the two riders. ‘Oh, Vir- 

ginia, this is too great a happiness! What a glorious 

day we will make of it !” 

“TI thought you would see us pass ; Snowball, here, 

almost wanted to stop. I think the creature knows 

more than she ought—indeed I do.” 

How well she rode; not with the dash and con- 

scious power of Cora. But with so firm a seat, and 

that gentle touch of the bridle, there was little 

danger that any horse would rear and plunge with 

her in the saddle. Away they went, riding off the 

first glow ef animal spirits with a dash. When the 

horses took their own course Breeks rede so clese to 

Virginia’s bridle rein at times that his hand teuched 

hers, while their herses walked lazily forward or ab- 

solutely stopped under seme ceel shade, seeming to 

know how pleasant the whole affair was to their 
riders. 

In the fulness of their contentment they talked of a 
thousand things which drew them closer and cheser 
into sweet sympathy every moment. He told her 
how his heart had felt towards ber on that first day 
when they met under the chestnut-tree, how he had 
struggled against the feeling, which grew stronger 
and stronger every hour, because it seemed like 
treason against the wishes of his friend, whose great 
object had been for a union between himself and the 
daughter he so devotedly loved. 

She was beautiful, he said, and accomplished be- 

yond most women. At first he had liked her, notwith 

standing a shade of disappointment, for Mr. Lander 
had prepared him for something more feminine—at 
any rate less prononcée. Perhaps, had things gone 
onas they commenced—had he never found that. 
summer-house in the woods and looked from its little 
window—Amos Lander’s last wish might have been 
carried out. But that day’s chestnuting had thrown 
aside all such ideas. He had found the niece all that 
the daughter had been described to him—all that he 
had loved before seeing either. Still the contest had 
been a hard one. 

Death had sanctified his friend’s wish, and the 
feelings that were so surely arising to oppose it 
seemed to him almost as a crime. He resisted 
them bravely for a while, gave himself up to the 
society of Lander’s heiress, strove to force his heart 
into loving her, had admired her greatly and did 
then. But his heart was not to be controlled. 

Cora Lander was beautiful, brilliant, talented, 
noble, but he did not love her, and did, heart and 
soul, body and strength, love her cousin. 

All this was heavenly language to the fair girl 
who listened. She longed, in the fulness of her 
confidence, to tell him everything, but the truth was 
so painful that she put it off. Why dash away their 
happiness with a subject like that? He loved her 
and that was enough. 

Poor, wicked Cora, she was welcome to the 
wealth—welcome to all the happiness that could be 
wrested out of a fraud. Why should she feel a 
pleasure in destroying the respect he felt for her? 
It might be necessary for her to tell all the truth 
some time—would be, no doubt—but why bring » 
trail of the serpent over their flowers just then ? 

So they talked of nothing that was not pleasant 
and hopeful. Brooks told her of Ellen's visit the 
night before, and of her strange request, which he 
could not yet understand. 

Virginia listened, smiling—what had she to fear 
with this noble man by her side? Still she had 
compassion for Ellen’s terror, groundless as it 
seemed, and said: 

“Perhaps it would be as well to gratify her. 
Dear girl, all this fear grew out of her great love ; 
besides their secret way of love had been so bright, 
she, for one, would rather keep to it a little longer.” 

“But your mother, dear girl. We must ask her 
sanction of our love.” 

Virginia started at this, and a change came over 
her fair face. 

“No,” she said, “not yet. “I cannot consent to 
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loitered on the way, so that Mr. Brooks only received 


that. Do notask me why, but it is impossible.” 
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Mr. Brooks was disturbed by her perturbation, and 
wondered at it. He saw the colour come and go in 
her face, leaving it unusually white and serious. This 
look of distress, devoid as it was of all irritation, 
touched him with compassion. 

“Why, how have I managed to drive the colour 
from your face like this?” he said, with a smile, 
which was like sunshine to her. “We need ask 
no one’s consent to love each other, becanse that 
cannot be helped, try as we will. As for your 
mether——” 

“Don’t, don’t ; I cannot bear to hear you speak of 
her in that way!” 

“Why, you sensitive darling, what have I said dis- 
respectful ?” , 

“ Nothing, nothing ; this shade chills one. 
we ride on ?” 

For half a mile they went forward at a gallop. 
When this speed was checked Mr. Brooks turned 
towards her and said, very gently: 

“So I am not to tell !” 

“ Give me a little time to think what will be right 
and best,” she answered, in a low voice. 

“TI will—I will, an eternity, if you ask it. Now 
smile upon me once more. I feel like some poor 
fellow in a storm while you continue to look so 
troubled.” 

She looked up and smiled upon him with such 
sweetness that his heart yearned towards her with a 
tenderness almost paternal. 

“Now,” he said, “we have a fine wood to 
ride through ; on the other side is the neatest little 
country tavern you ever saw. There we will dine.” 

Virginia brightened instantly. 

“You and I alone,” she said, radiant with the 
thought. “Oh, that will be happiness !” 

They.made a short passage of the woods, sending 
back storms of dead leaves along the road, and at 
length came in sight of a long stone house, nearly 
covered by a Virginia-creeper, blood-red, and half 
bereft of its foliage, which made the grass around 
appear one brilliant carpet of crimson and green. 

This creeper curtained the windows of a little 
sitting-room, with a home-made carpet on the floor, 
a wooden settee with a green cushion, along one side 
some upright cane-bottomed chairs standing like 
sentinels against the wall, and a round table in the 
centre. 

I do not think those young people were very im- 
patient because their choice little dinner took some 
time in the preparation. They took good-naturedly 
to the steel forks and coarse napkins, for both were 
exquisitely clean. 

As for the broiled chicken, potatoes and home- 
made bread, I had rather say nothing about them, 
because the fragments taken away were by no means 

so many as very sensitive people might have ex- 
pected from two people so thoroughly in love with 
each other. 

A long ride on that glorious October morning had 
really deranged the usual course of things, and the 
romance of eating their first meal together was 
scarcely equal to the reality. 

They left that shaded room reluctantly after all, 
and Virginia cast a wistful look behind her as she 
quitted it. 

What a happy hour ithad been! [Even the rag 
carpet and that settee looked beautiful to her. 
The ride home was quieter but not less delightful 
than the morning had proved. The deepcontentment 
which had settled upon them was like the delicious 
repose which follows joyous excitement. These 
young persoas loved each other, and every phase of 
their growing passion was a delight. 

Virginia would ride home alone. She was not 
prepared to brave the questions and criticism which 
would follow a bold ride up to the house with Cla- 
rence Brooks by her side. He protested and threat- 
ened to rebel, but she was as firm as a little tyrant, 
and rode away from him before the argument was 
half closed. 

As for the people af\the hotel and along the road, 
the affair caused no surprise, for Virginia, in the 
same style of dress, was so like her cousin that 
people only observed, in a careless way, that 
Miss Lander had changed her horse that day, and, 
with a feather in her hai, looked more beautiful than 
ever. 

Somehow the black pony had given her a dashing 
and fierce air, which did not appear at all on that 
snow-white beauty. No wonder Mr. Brooks was in 
love with the lady. 

What a match it would be ; both sorich and good- 
looking—in fact, they were the finest couple that | 
was ever seen in those parts, and worth millions be- | 
tween them. 

Joshua Hurd was waiting for his favourite when 
she came up in a high state of enjoyment. The white 
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| bles ; people did not know it, but Snowball was a 
full-blooded Arabian, and had been purchased in 
Egypt for Mr. Lander’s datghter. Cora had made 
the wrong choice this fime, and Joshua Hurd 
chuckled over it. What did she know of a horse ? 





CHAPTER XLVIIL 


Cora went direetly to her house the moment she 
reached town. She hated the place now and nothing 
but an important purpose could have induced her to 
enter it. 

The servants were in possession, all except Lubin, 
who, loving his art better than money, had left a 
place where his talent had so little chance of appre- 
ciation. 

This was good news for Cora; it relieved her visit 
of half its difficulty. ‘This man had been present at 
her marriage; he knew of her married life and was 
therefore dangerous. 

But he was removed from her path now, and the 
only person left whose evidence would be fatal was 
the woman, Alice Ruess ; she it was who had gone 
for the clergyman ; she had witnessed the marriage 
ceremony and had the whole secret in her possession. 
This woman must be disposed of—but how? Could 
persuasion or money do it? That was what had 
brought Cora to town. 

Mrs. Lander believed that the trip was taken in 
order to superintend the new dresses which had been 
purchased with such liberality for her own ward- 
robe. 

But dressmakers were very little in Cora’s mind 
just then, and while her mother thought her busy 
with lavender and purple silk she sat quictly in her 
little room conversing with Alice Ruess in the most 
kindly and social manner. 

Cora had long noticed that there was something 
on her humble friend’s mind—not that she called her 
humble—Cora had too much tact for that under the 
circumstances. Indeed did Alice suppose her so 
entirely taken up by her own affairs that she had no 
sympathy for others? On the contrary she had 
come now to learn if there was nothing that she 
could do which might alleviate the sadness that 
really was mournful. What was it that preyed 
upon Alice Ruess with such depressing effect ? 
Alice Ruess had her troubles, poor thing—and 
very serious ones they were. After a good deal of 
persuasion and more caresses than Cora usually 
bestowed on anyone from whom she wanted nothing 
the unhappy woman was prevailed upon to admit 
the fact that she was a married woman and had a 
husband in California whom she had «=: seen for 
three years. He had left Germany, promising to 
send for her the moment he was settled in the gold 
region; but year after year had gone by without 
bringing the promised summons. 

So she had saved a little money by hard work and 
paid her passage to England, where she was compelled 
to remain for want of means to go farther. But she 
was saving her wages, and in the course of another 
year hoped to have enough to pay her passage to 
San Francisco. 

It was a long time to wait, but necessity knew no 
laws ; she had been compelled to have patience before, 
and must again. 

Then it was that Cora came out in a new and beau- 
tiful character. Why had she never been applied to 
before? It was cruel, it was unjust. Did Alice 
consider her the most hard-hearted creature in the 
world? Of course, she should go at once to Cali- 
fornia. 

The very next steamer should take her if money 
could do it. What, separate a husband from his 
wife for the want of a little money, the thing was 
barbarous! 

Alice was in an ecstasy of gratitude. She loved 
her husband, and was dying to proceed at once on 
her pilgrimage in search of him. 

This munificence in her employer brought genuine 
tears into her eyes. She fell upon her knees, buried 
her face in Cora’s lap, and called down blessings upon 
her, such blessings as a good woman would have felt 
to the very core of her heart. 

Even this calculating creature took a sort of glory 
to herself when the grateful voice, broken with sobs, 
told how happy this goodness had made her. She 
had so long pined in silence for the means gene- 
rously offered now that it was a benefit beyond her 
comprehension. 

Cora really was glad to know that the means she 
was using for her own safety had given so much 
happiness. 

She liked Alice, and was grateful to her for asking 
so few questions and receiving all her sympathy 
with such genuine good faith. 





pony had, for once, been fairly placed upon the 
road, and people now had been given a chance to see | 
what sort of animals were kept in the Lander sta- 


Cora slept at the hotel that night, she still kept 





from it. She shuddered when Alice proposed it, an4 
put the woman away from her with both hands. 

“Not for the worid!” she said, breaking into , 
passion. 

She checked herself instantly; it was no part of 
her purpose to inform Alicé of her discontent. Ho. 
tools must be used blindly. No old’ diplomat wa, 
ever more reticent in his craft than this young 
woman, to whom duplicity seemed natural. §},. 
could not always restrain those outbreaks of fecling 
which belonged to her double character. But he: 
mind, ever on thealert, had explanations and excuses 
ready for adroit use on such occasions, and her re 
sources were always sufficient occasion. 

“ You forget,” she added, with a saddened face, 
“he is not here, and without him I think my heart 
would break, surrounded by these precious asso- 
ciations. Alice, you know what it is.” 

Alice began to cry from tender sympathy. 

“But monsieur will return, he has not gone for 
long,” she said, with a kind effort at consolation, 
“The great heaven is good; it will not allow 
madame, who is so generous, so munificent, to suffer 
a long separation, Such as has taken away all my 
youth.” r 

Cora was a splendid actress. When she entered 
into a part like this it was with all her soul. She 
put a handkerchief, made of filmy linen and cobwi) 
lace, to her eyes, and shook her head mournfully. 

“ It’s a long time even now, Alice.” 

“But monsieur will return. He will shoot many 
birds, grow tired, and come home, Oh, Madame 
Seymour, I will pray very much for that !” 

Cora started as this name was uttered. A gleam 
of pleasure came across her face, which Alice thoughi 
had arisen from the comfort given by her assurances 
But Cora remembered that this name of Seymour was 
the only one that even Alice ever had known her by. 
Hence she was doubly guarded. 

“T see madame will take hope,” said Alice, checred 
by her fancied success. 

“ But lam so young—so foolish, Alice! 
weeks seem like years when he is away.” 

“ Ah, yes, I understand. My years have been so 
long—so long!” 

“But they shall be only weeks now between you 
and your husband. By the very next steamer you 
shall go.” 

“ Ah, madame, you are so good!” 

“T will send down, get your ticket and arranze 
about it this afternoon. Now I think of it, get into 
the carriage and we will drive to the office at once. 
Get your bonnet, Alice.” 

The grateful woman put on her bonnet with trem 
bling hands, and, throwing a mantilla over her 
shoulders, stood in readiness to go, glad at heari, 
which she had not been for years. 

They got into a carriage, which stood at the door, 
and drove down to the office almostin silence. Bot! 
were cheerful—Alice, because she was going to her 
husband ; Cora from a consciousness that, one by one, 
the shackles of her married life were giving way. 
When they reached the office Cora gave Alice 
her purse. 

“ Get the ticket, arrange everything, and keep tliv 
rest, you will want it.” 

“Oh, madame!” 

“There, there ; go at once or the choice of bert!:s 
will be less,” said Cora, waving aside the poor wo 
man’s gratitude, which, being thoroughly genuine, 
began to rebuke her a little. 

Alice went into the office, and came out with ivr 
ticket, smiling through her tears. 

“ When does the steamer sail, Alice ?” 

“In three days, madame.” 

“Well, I will drive you home; you must begin t» 
pack up at once, three days soon come and go.” 

“Tn a month—in one little month, I shall see hin! 
“ And this makes you so happy ?” 

“So happy—oh, mon Dieu, so happy!” 
“Well, here we are. Be ready in time.” 

“But the house, madame—what shall I do about 
that?” 

“Leave it with that stout woman—lI forget lhe: 
name—but she seems honest.” 

“ As madame pleases—Cook is very good.” 

Alice got out of the carriage and Cora drove aw:\y, 
well pleased with her morning’s work. She did uot 
inform Alice Ruess where she was going, but pr 
mised to call again or send for her; so the wou 
was well content. 

After driving a little farther Cora pulled the chee | 
string and ordered the coachman to return. Alive 
saw the carriage and came out. 

“Come here close to the door,” she said. 

Alice obeyed, and Cora whispered to her: 

“Tf my husband should come tell bim I have gone 
home, and do not speak of my coming here again ; 
that might detain him, and I should lose so much 
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her rooms there, expecting to return in the winter. 
As for sleeping in that house her very soul recoiled | 





time, you know.” 
“ But I shall see you aguin, madame ?” 
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“Yes; oh, yes, I shall see youoff. But remember 
what I have just told you.” 

“ Certainly, madame.” 

After this Cora drove away, and actually did 
vo to Mrs. Lander’s dressmaker and torment the 
poor woman terribly with a confused discussion 


about — white, lavender, purple, and gray 
_—wi second mourning was to be trimmed. 
The medium in such cases is difficult to reach. 

Three days from that Cora ‘drove, to the door of 


her own residence and took Alice into,.the carriage. 
The I was already on board, ‘Alice’ Ruess 
had no friends to weep aay well. When 






once seated in the ca 
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“Oh, ni mo Jast night.” 

“ What, my hus - 

Spite of herself was sharp and tre- 
mulous. Z se 

“Yes, madame, eur He was 
crieved—very sad when maadame.” 

“ And Bliave *him~of course he took the 


whoeamelatedragging valises and 
one handle. 
n. Women leaned 


over the deck, searching for those they loved and 
were leaving the‘erowd ; some with a last gift 
of flowers in their anda others flinging kisses from 
lips quivering with grief, others again weeping as if 
their hearts would break. | © sie. aie 

Through this crowded, mingled life A Ruess 
made her way with @ little satchel in her hand 
anda look of touching joy on her face. She had 
nothing to leave, but all the world to follow. In 
a few weeks she would’see her husband. 

This was the happy thought that passed through 
her mind as she was hustled up to the deck and stood 
there eager for the bell to ring, for she considered 

very minute lost which was not bearing her onward. 

Cora leaned out of the carriage interested in the 
woman she had helped; she felt almost the sensa- 
tion which springs from a generous aétion. The 
poor creature’s intense gratitude seemed to make a 
virtue of her selfishness. 

Finally the bell rang, the great cable was un- 
coiled and followed the heaving vessel like a huge 
snake till rough hands drew it up wet and dripping. 

The ponderous wheels began to buffet the waters, 
the vessel dashed out into the river, and the boom 
of a gun sent back her last farewell. 

Cora saw the slender figure of Alice waving a 
handkerchief through the smoke and drew back into 
the carriage with tears in her eyes. Whatever her 
motive was she had done good to that helpless 
woman, and loved her a little as we all love 
those we have benefited. But the words she said 
five minutes after had little of goodness in them. 

“Thank heaven, that possible danger is escaped. 
This change of name will be like a tombstone on 
the woman should he ever attempt to search her 
out.” Op 

In going down to the office that day Cora had 
suggested that Alice should take out her ticket 
under a changed name. ¢ ' 

“Tt will give your husband a pleasant surprise,” she 
said. “You will have the happiness of secing his 
heart leap’ into his eyes. ‘But the common-place 
warning of a passenger list would spoil everything.” 

Alice acquiesced. 

She would have done almost anything at the bare 
suggestion of a lady who had so generously be- 
iriended her. 

This was the reason that Cora congratulated her- 
self with such earnestness. All traces of Alice 
{uess were lost when that California steamer left 
London. } 

From the wharf Cora drove to a low office in 
Carey Street. 

The man she went to consult was 2 perfect 
stranger to her, and she seemed resolved to keep 
him so, for, on entering his office, she carefully drew 
the thick crape veil over her face, and her figure 
had been as much as possible enveloped in a large 
mourning shawl. She had only afew words io ask 
of the gentlemen: 

“Would he give her his attention for one mo- 
ment? A friend of hers had been unfortunate in 
marrying a man who had been condemned to prison, 


woud that fact relieve her from all marriage obliga- 
tions ?? 








Cora had been a little unfortunate in her lawyer,| The very fear made me faint. Thank heaven, it was 


who happened to be a clerk in the office. Seeing a 
stylish-looking lady come in, who evidently mistook 
him for the superior, he assumed that position and 
gave his opinion with confidence. 

“No doubt of it—no doubt of it. My dear 
madam, the lady is free as air. No marriage cere- 
mony can bind any woman to a convict.” 

“ You are quite sure of this ?” 

The impromptu lawyer smiled in a superior way, 
and gently waved his hand. 

“ Those who know me, dear lady, wov!d aot think 
it necessary to ask that question.” 

“Excuse me,” answered Cora from behind her 
veil, “but my friend is naturally anxicus to be cer- 
tain. Her position is a very delicate one.” 

“No doubt of it; but the question is a very simple 
one and easily answered. Why, common sense 
teaches one that it must be an unjust law which ties 
an innocent woman to a guilty husband when crime 
itself es them. What if a man be condemned 


| for life?” 


The petty im seemed disposed to enter into 
an argument on the subject, being rather anxious in 
his own mind; but Cora was only too glad that his 
convictions were 80 positive, and, taking out her 

she handed him-a five-pound note, scarcely 
the amount. 

The man took it, cast a sharp glance at her face, 
whieh only showedan imperfect outline beneath that 
provoking veil, hesitated and said, “‘ Madam,” as if 
she had spoken. 

She turned away, impatient of his scrutiny. 

“Hem, hem, madam, your change?” he said. 

“Tt is no matter,” she answered, moving away. 

“ But, madam, madam, I insist.” 

The fellow was closing his pocket-book all the 
time. She saw the action, and turned away, des- 
pising him in her heart. There is, after all, an aris- 
tocracy of crime in the world. This woman, whose 
life was one great fraud, dared to look with contempt 
upon the man who could commit a petty offence 
against herself. She did not regret the money he 
had taken so adroitly, for the information he had 
given her was worth ten times that amount, but her 
lip curled with contempt for the man. 

She was eager to reach home now—eager to com- 
mence the contest which lay before her. No, she 
thought better of it. Seymour would never ven- 
ture into the neighbourhood of her residence 
while Clarence Brooks was there. She would drive 
to the house in town and make sure of an interview 
with her husband, should he have returned to it. 
Her haughty spirit was now prepared for the issue 
—prepared to repudiate and defy him, if that course 
seemed best to her. She drove up to the house and 
entered it, almost wisking to meet the man in 
deadly emnity who had been all the world to her only 
a few months before. Whether the contest would 
be one of force or craft she had not determined, but 
she was resolved that it should be final and de- 
cisive. 

He was not there. 





CHAPTER XLIX. 

Txat night, a little after dark, Alfred Seymour 
came to that almost deserted house, and, letting him- 
self in with a latch-key, walked directly upstairs, not 
with his usual elastic tread, but heavily, like a man 
borne down with age or fatigue. 

He entered Cora’s chamber and looked around 
with eyes heavy with such bitter wretchedness that 
his most fiendish enemy would have pitied him. 

“ Heaven help and forgive me!” he cried, in a dry, 
feverish voice. “I cannot find her. She avoids me, 
and I love her so!” 

The unhappy man threw himself on that sump- 
tuous bed, soiling its whiteness with his dusty 
clothes, and, crushing one of the lace-trimmed pillows 
against his face, kissed it with a wild passion that 
seemed almost like insanity. 

“Her head has touched it—her warm cheek lay 
here, and here the breath from her sweet lips floated 
over this lace. If she shed tears during my ab- 
sence they fell upon this linen. Oh! if I knew—if 
I only knew!” 

The terrible extent of his grief shook the bed till 
all its frost-like draperies trembled above his pros- 
trate form. 

“ She loved me once. She did love me—but now, 
when I come home, famishing for a sight of her, she 
is not to be found. Does she know that I am here ? 
I told that woman to tell her, but find the house 
darkandempty asagrave. Ihave been to that other 
house. In my disguise I ventured into the very 
stables. The stupid man I found there told me that 
she had not yet returned from town. I saw him 
too, looking calm and noble as he always did, riding 
as I have seen him a hundred times in the desert and 


on the plains. At first I thought she was with him. | : 


not her, but so like, so like! Can two women on 
this earth be so beautiful? I would have sworn not 
till yesterday. Another man might have been de- 
ceived; but I was her husband, and after that one 
look knew the difference. What an angel that girl on 
the white horse looked. He will marry her; I saw 
it in his face, in the movement of his stately head as 
he bent towards her. Heaven blesshim! Heaven 
bless the woman who makes him happy!” 

These were the thoughts which tortured that 
wretched man as he lay there bewailing the past 
and half frantic with fever, the most pitiable object 
that the darkness of that night closed in upon. 

Later in the evening ‘a slender figure came 
through the gate and went down to the lower floor, 
where a few words were exchanged with the woman. 
Then Brian Nolan sprang up the stairs, mounted 
both flights like @ deer and knocked at the door, 
from which low sounds of grief reached him. 

Seymour got up and opened the door. Brian 
almost threw himself at the young man’s fect in an 
ecstasy of joy. 

“Oh, Mr. Seymour, you have come back at last! 
I have waited and waited—longed for you till the 
loneliness made me ill.” 

“Thank heaven there is one human being that loves 
me !” cried Seymour, straining the lad to his heart 
with an embrace that would have pained him at 
another time. “You are glad te see me, Brian?” 

“ Glad—only feel how my heart beats !” 

“ It is a good, faithful heart, and beats honestly I 
know,” said Seymour, kissing the boy’s upturned 
forehead. “Ah, if you were only a little older, 
Brian !” 

“T am old enough to love you dearly and do any- 
thing on earth for you that a strong man is capable of. 
Heaven will give me strength, and love will make 
me wise when both are needed to prove how graie- 
ful I am.” 

Seymour looked wistfully into that eager face. 
He felt so friendless that the boy’s ardour comforted 


“T know you love me, Brian.” 

“Indeed I do; try me!” 

“J shall perhaps, Brian, and that before long. 
Look me in the face, boy.” 

“See, I do.” 

“Tt is an honest look.” 

“T am honest, Mr. Seymour.” 

“ And for that reason would have no charity for 
dishenesty in others.” 

Brian bent his head a moment in thoughtful 
silence; at last he looked up brightly. 

“My father used to say that good people were 
always the most charitable.” 

“Your father was a good man, Brian.” 

The words were spoken so impressively that 
Brian felt his heart throb with a strange, new 
feeling. 

“Did you ever know my father, sir?” 

“ Yes, boy, I knew him well.” 

“ What, my own, own father, who is now a happy 
spirit among the angels ?” 

“ Brian, sit down here—not here, I forget. 
into the next room, that is my own.” 

With his arm about the lad Seymour went into 
the other room and closed the door, shutting out the 
light of a small lamp filled with perfumed oil, which 
was always kindled at sunset in the chamber they 
had left. They were entirely in the dark now, 
except the moonbeams, which flung a belt of silver 
half across the carpet. 

Seymour sat down on a sofa and drew the boy to 
his side. Throwing one arm over his shoulder, he 
sat for some time in silence, sighing heavily. 

“Brian,” he said at last, in a voice so changed that 
it made the boy start, “ Brian, I am going to tell you 
a great secret, and to trust you as men seldom dare 
to trust each other.” 

“You may—I will keep your secret; trust me, I 
shall be proud of that.” 

Seymour tightened his arm around the lad, and 
Brian felt that it was trembling violently. 

“ Brian, I was not good, naturally, as you are.” 

Brian interrupted him. 

“ Oh, I’m not so very good after all. Ellen could 
tell you that.” 

“But I was not good at allincomparison. My boy- 
hood was full of faults—I did my father great wrong 
—injured his children—almost broke his heart.” 

“ Poor man,” said Brian, tenderly. “ And he must 
have loved you so!” 

“* He did love me—never on this earth shall I bo 
so loved again.” 

“JT will love you dearly, Mr. Seymour.” 

“ But I did worse than this in the end; I almost 
ruined my father and his wkole family.” 

“That was very sad; but I suppose he forgave 
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you?” 
“ Yes, thank heaven, he did!” 
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Seymonr’s voice was choked with tears; for some 
moments he had no power of speech. 

“ At last I went into the world alone. I meant to 
act rightly; I had a great many accomplishments, 
and made friends wherever I went. There was one 
man among them who took kindly to me, and whom 
I loved devotedly—as you love me, Brian.” 

Brian’s eyes shone like stars in the moonlight, and 
he drew close to Seymour, murmuring: 

“ Almost, perhaps.” 

“JT was poor and he was rich. He wanted a tra- 
velling companion, for he was going across the desert 
to Jerusalem and up the Nile—farther than travellers 
usually explore—and wanted companionship in his 
adventures. First we went into Switzerland and 
italy.” 

Here Seymonr stopped, and his heart beat against 
Brian’s side with painful throes. 

In Italy I met and loved a lady you have seen 
once at the hotel.” 

“Yes, I saw that you loved her.” 

“That is our secret, Brian—keep it sacredly. I 
bave married that lady.” 

“T will keep the secret.” 

“TI thought that she was poor—that poverty 
weuld keep us apart for ever. It was this thought 
which ruined me. You are young, and cannot 
know what power love has on a heart which gives 
itself for the first and only time to a woman like 
her.” 

“‘T—I can imagine it,” said Brian, softly. 

“We parted. She went one way, and I another, 
following my friend and benefactor—for he was so 
to me—into the far East. This man was rich and 
had no relatives that he cared for. Once he said to 
me, ‘If I should take the fever or be thrown from a 
precipice, it would be a shame that I did not make 
you my heir, Alfred, when we had lawyers in plenty 
iround us.’ I laughed at this as a joke at the time, 
but it afterwards suggested a great temptation to 
me. 

Again Seymour paused. 
more and more husky. 

“ My friend was taken ill. 
turn from the Holy Land. He had what is called 
the Syrian fever, and I nursed him faithfully. 
Heaven is my judge, I loved that man as if he had 
been my own brother. Night after night 1 watched 
by his bedside, trying to pray for him, when I had 
almost forgotten how to pray for myself. One night 
the coldness of death came upon him—the stillness of 
death in all its ghastliness. The people took charge 
of Lim then. I will not speak of my grief—that 
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would seem like a mockery after what I must tell 
you. Brian, when I thought that he was dead, lost 
to me for ever, those words about the heirship of 
his property came into my head, haunting me with 
temptation. I knew that he had bills of exchange 
to a large amount in his travelling-desk. Those 
bills were enough to make me comparatively a rich 
man. His relatives would have the great bulk of 
his wealth, while I, his best friend, beloved more 
than them all, would be left penniless.” 

“ Brian, I took those bills from his desk, leaving 
all the money there, which was no inconsiderable 
sum, that nothing might be wanting, and came 
away.” 

Brian had been gradually shrinking from the arm 
that held him, but he gave no other sign of the shock 
that seemed to shake him to the very centre. 

“T came to this country and found the lady for 
whom I had done all this so wealthy that all the 
gold for which I had cursed myself was nothing to 
her. She never knew how it had been obtained—I 
pray heaven that she never will. But I know it, 
Brian, and this knowledge makes a coward of me.” 

Brian sat perfectly still with his eyes downcast 
and his hand hanging listlessly downward. The boy 
had not expected this. He was prepared for trouble, 
humiliation, anything but crime. Seymour sat speech- 
less for a moment, waiting for some sign of the feel- 
ing his story had excited. 

“IT am so sorry—so sorry,” said the boy, drawing 
a deep breath. 

“And hereafter you will hate me,” answered the 
young man, in a voice so mournful that it brought 
tears into the lad’s eyes. 

“No, no; it makes mesad. Ilove you better than 
ever, but with a troubled love.” 

“Dear, dear boy! But I have not told you all.” 

Brian shuddered. He thought some deeper crime 
would be continued in the next words, 

“Do not shake so, boy;1 cannot bear to make 
you suffer. What more I have to say is this. The 
man I supposed dead is alive and in this country.” 

Brian started, and grasped Seymour’s arm, looking 
wildly in his face. 

“Then you are in danger, sir ?” 

“Yes, great danger; that is why our happy home 
was broken up. I dared not face the man | had se 
wronged for her sake. I fled like a coward for her 
sake ; I havecome backagain. Her letters have not 
reached me. I find this house desolate ; for we lived 
here, Brian, so happy—so happy. That man is in 
the very neighbourhood with her. What if she 
| knows the truth ?” 
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“Tf she loves you there will be pity and forgive- 
ness.” 

“ But with a consciousness of shame and disgrace. 
My proud, beautiful angel, I would rather die than se» 
scorn on her lips.” 

“ But this gentleman is brave, you say—generous, 
kind. Go to him.” 

“ Heavens! “I cannot do that! 
eye would kill me!” 

“T would do it,” said Brian, gently. 
would.” 

“Tf I had used none of the money—if I could r 
place it—that would be possible. Indeed I have 
thought of it, but Ihave already spent three thousand 
pounds.” 

Brian was thoughtful a moment. 
to his feet. 

“But the lady—she is rich. Ask her for iliese 
three thousand pounds.” 

“She would give it to me if I dared but ask 
Still what reason can I give for wanting it? 
knows that I have this money.” 

“ Tell her the truth.” 

“ Boy—boy, I would die first!” 

“ Oh, if I only had so much money!” 

“You would give it to me, I know; but for a 
friendless, unknown man to raise even three 
thousand pounds is impossible. In a wild hope 
that it might be done I sold my horses and all the 
valuables in my possession. Everything has been 
turned into money, but that is all I ean do.” 

Brian sat down again and laid both hands on 
Seymour’s arm. 

“Let me try and help you.” 

“ You, Brian ?” 

The young man looked into the boy’s face, which 
was singularly pale and earnest in the moonligh'. 
Then in a voice that trembled with tender gratitude 
he said: 

“Tf you only could—if you only could!” 

“ Even a boy hke me can try.” 

“How much this is like your father, Brian.” _ 

“Yes—yes,I remember. The other terrible t'ng 
drove it out of my mind; but you have seen 1) 
father.” 

“Brian, he was my father as well as yours. 
was his eldest son.” 

With a cry of such exquisite pain and pleas! 
as tends nearly to break a young heart, bv: 
threw both arms around his brother’s neck, sol) 
out some inarticulate words, and lay still as drat 
upon his bosom. The boy had fainted. 

(To be continued) 
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THE SOLITAIRE DIAMOND. 


———_-_ ->_ ——— 
CHAPTEB VIL 


ANOTHER blossom, recklessly torn from the stem, 
confirmed his belief and cheered his doubts. If she 
tore the flowers from the bouquet how litile she 
must value its giver ! 

Maurizio, walking up the velvety carpet of moss 
and creeping vines towards the arbour, suddenly 
paused, and a scornful, triumphant smile curled his 


lip. 

Oddly enough the picture had come up before him 
of a bright, brilliant figure, radiant in glistening 
silks and dazzling jewels, a graceful woman, on a 
carved stone balcony, bending over a gilded cage. 

“My Lady Guiseppina,” exclaimed he, aloud, “I 
wish you happiness. I would not turn from this 
pure-hearted, faithful-souled country maiden at the 
beckon of your jewelled hand, not if you offered me 
with it all the restored estates and countless wealth 
in Venice,” 

And then he laughed again, walked on swiftly, 
and made no pause until he had gained the arbour. 

* * 


Georgio Dondini sprang from the dingy gondola 
which landed him once more in Venice, and hurried 
up the marble steps of Forcellini Palazza, whose 
chief apartments were closed up, but whose roof 
sheltered the heir presumptive to its ancient trea- 
sures, according to fhe instructions of the will. A 
servitor met him in the great hall, and bowed 
gravely. 

_“Where is Signor Garzoni?” demanded old 
Georgio, haughtily. 

“In his chamber above,” responded the servant, 
with a wicked sparkle in his eye. 

And the old man hurried up the stairs at a pace 
which left him panting for breath, into the sombre 
room, where Roderigo Garzoni hastily presented him 
with a chair, 

“You have returned,” said Roderigo, eagerly. 
“ What news 2” 

_ “None,” responded Georgio, in a gloomy, dissatis- 
fied voice, “Curses upon the bafiling secret. 
hough I hold so strong a clue, I can gain nothing.” 

“And about the youth, poor Maurizio? Heard 
you no tidings of him ?” asked Roderigo, timidly. 

“ Perdition seize you! Craven fool, you are still 
hankering for that youngster! What is he to you, 
or me?” 


Finn, was my friend once,” said Roderigo, mourn- 
y: 
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“ Ho is likely to cherish a: great deal of friendli- 
ness now for you,” sneered Georgio. 

Rederigo struck his hand ficrcely against his 
breast. 

“TI know—I know. He may well loathe my very 
memory.” 

“Which he does, without doubt. So leave the 
matter alone. I am sick of this continual drivelling. 
You did your best to cajole and ruin him, and now 
the youth is safely out of your path you mourn over 
him. Give over such hypocrisy. As for me, I re- 
joice and exalt in his downfall.” 

“T did it because your iron will compelled me, 
because of my fearful oath,” exclaimed Roderigo; 
“but all thé while I loathed myself. I longed to 
tear out my craven heart, and fling it at his feet to 
be trampled upon.” 

Georgio Dondini looked up at the flashing eye 
and heaving chest, and laughed contemptuously. 

“ Perhaps you will have the opportunity, my soft- 
hearted youngster. If I fail to discover these rubies 
and keep guard over-them, it is possible he will 
chance upon them, and come back here as master.” 

“ Heaven knows no one would give him a heartier 
welcome than myself!” burst from Roderigo’s quiver- 
ing lips. 

“ Aye, and the Lady Guiseppina—you would yield 
her with ready alacrity,” said the cold, taunting 
voice. 

Roderigo Garzoni groaned bitterly. 

“ Anything but that!” he cried out, as if stung to 
frenzy. “There lies the secret of your power over 
me. You have fed, fanned and fostered this wild 
love of mine till it has become an over-master- 
ing passion, and it is the lever by which you turn me 
to your evil purposes. Better that I had died than 
to have looked upon her beautiful face to my own 
soul’s ruin !” 

“ Enough, I will hear no more!” cried old Georgio, 
angrily, his eye burning luridly. ‘ The deed is done 
now, and you cannot turn back. No professions of 
yours could remove the horror and contempt with 
which this Maurizio regards you.” 

“T know it,” wailed Roderigo, wringing his hands. 
“And to think how he loved me once. To think 
of the tie which really binds us! I wonder I have 
not gone mad.” 

“Think of the fair Guiseppina rather. A little 
more and the prize is yours. I told youthecoldness 
of the Venetians would wear away, and so it has. 
They have forgotten Maurizio’s wrong already. So 
too with the lovely Lady Guiseppina. She already 
smiles graciously at your approach. That diamond 
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necklace told well. I could see that her haughty 
father and brothers regarded you with more compla- 
cent eyes the very day of its presentation. I telt 
you, Roderigo, this weak whining of yours must cease, 
or yeu will not obtain farther help from me. Look 
and see where I have placed you; how I have plotted, 
planned and hoarded, all to raise you to this po- 
sition. If I leave you where will you turn?” 

Roderigo’s haughty lip curled. 

“Tt is not for love of me that you have done this, 
Georgio Dondini. You know it well. It is to crush 
him, not to raise me.” 

“ Well, what matter? We have different motives 
Yours has been love, and mine hate, but we stand on 
the same level as to the result.” 

“Wedo. Would to heaven I could forget it!” re- 
turned Roderigo, shuddering, and he left the room 
abruptly. 

Georgio Dondini began walking to and fro. 

“To have failed again!” he muttered; “it is too 
tantalizing. And I was so sure, if I repeated the 
words of that letter I found, it would rouse his me 
mory. The miserable old creature! Sometimes t 
think his cracked brain understands well enough, 
only he means to cheat me.” 

Faster and faster grew his movements, fiercer and 
wilder blazed his eye. 

“T will not be baulked of my game, now it lies so 
nearly in my hands! My oath, sworn,above my dead 
son’s ghastly wound, shall not be unfulfilled. Root 
and branch, I will hunt them down! Iwill plan and 
plot, and work day and night to gain my end. A 
Cavinio shall yet rule in Forcellini palazza, and not 
a single scion of the hated race shall hold his head 
erect, but all shall perish miserably after a miserable 
and blighted life. My blows are already felt. Ha! 
Giovanni Forcellini, hard-hearted monster, proud pa- 
trician, from thy grave canst thou see my work 
Does it make thy fleshless jaws chatter to know how 
I worked thee to my will? to see how my designs 
prosper? Thy old bones may well rattle in the 
mouldering coffin if they have consciousness that the 
shrewd lawyer, who planned the famous will, wax 
the one who had taken solemn oath to bring down to 
shame thy vaunted name and house.” 

His shrill, eerie laugh was Jike that of a maniac, 
and his eyes glittered, and his wolfish lips, drawa 
under the shaggy gray moustache from the white 
teeth, with deadly malignity, expressed fiendish, de- 
moniac rage. 

Presently his furious speed was slackened. ‘I'he 
knotted veins and clenched hands relaxed. The hiss- 
ing tone died out into a dreary wail. 
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“But the gems, those tantalizing rubies! where 
are they? why do they mock meso? They are here 
somewhere, I am certain of it. That old driveller 
helped to hide them. I have searched and searched. 
I was so certain they were in the chandelier. I have 
managed to break every single article of his work- 
manship, but all in vain. What shall I try next? 
Without them I lose half mytriumph. And someone 
else may stumble upon them at anytime. I namsthave 
them. I will have them, if I tear these massive stones 
one from another to do it. There is that old witch, 
Brigida. 
ments for the last fifty years. I will.have her 
down.” : 

While he spoke he advanced to thedoor andstruck 
the bell. 

“Send down to me the old woman, Brigida.” 

The servant bowed and vanished, but returned in 
a@ moment. 

“ Brigida says she has no mind for visiting Signor 
Dondini.” 

“ Visiting ! I ordered her to eome fifther !” foamed 
the old man. “Go back and tell herso!” 

In a moment more the wane im his head, trying 
to hide the gleeful sparkle of 

“ She says she comes and guectel ao cesiptititing, 
while the master of Forcellini Palazze isaway.” 

“Insolent wretch! does she kuow that, iI choose, 
I can drive her from the place?” vociferated Georgio 
Dondini. t, 

“ Nay, signor, the master’s will left her that cham- 
ber and an annuity as long a6 she lived,” replied the 
man, turning away his face to hide its indigna- 
tion. 

The old man bit his lip. 

“She is a shameless driveller! I will go up and 
tell her so.” 

And accordingly Georgio Dondini slowly and 
sullenly mounted the long flight of stairs leading to 
Brigida’s upper room. 

He threw off his angry looks, and wore a treache- 
rous smile as he knocked at her door. 

Brigida opened it, and the old man could not re- 
frain from a momentary quailing as he met her burn- 
ing eye and stepped into the dim room, with its altar 
and its tall candles burning sickly and garish in the 
daylight. 

“How now, my good Brigida! do you need more 
than sunshine ?” he said, glancing at the candles. 

“A burning light is excellent to keep off evil 
spells, and neutralize foul contagions,” answered 
Brigida, “therefore I am glad my candles are burn- 
ing to-day.” 

“You are very comfortable, I hope, my good 
woman,” began Dondini, ignoring the sarcastic 
glance. 

“You called me an old witch but now; how then 
can I be also a good woman? Go to, Georgio Don- 
dini. What new scheme for mischief brings you 
here? Your disguises are too thin to cheat me.” 

“Why, Brigida, what is the matter? You are in an 
ill-humour to-day. I will come another time, when 
you will be more gracious,” he sail, in a coaxing 
voice, “I brought youa broad gold piece, to give 
you some extra luxury, but you are so querulous and 
irritable Idare not offer it.” 

“ You had best not. But you will never find me 
more gracious, I warn you of that. If you have 
aught to say, let me hear it now.” 

“T wanted to talk with you. No one here is 
so familiar with the Forcellini history as you, 
worthy Brigida. Well and wise was it for the 
family to acknowledge your valuable services. I am 
glad you are sure of a comfortable home here all 
your life.” 

“That isthe sugar coating. Now for the pill!’ 
said Brigida, waving her long thin hand to keep 
back his nearer approach. 

Her visitor bit his lip impatiently. 

“We were talking about the famous artizan in 
glass the other day at the meeting of the guardians 
of this property, one Cavinio—you may remember 
him?” he said, ina wheedling voice. 

Brigida nodded her gray head, and her two bead- 
like eyes flashed as she replied : 

“IT may. Yes, 1 may remember.” 

“Could you tell exactly how many articles he fur- 
nished for this palazza?” questioned the old man, 
trying to hide his intense eagerness for the answer. 

“T could,” was Brigida’s laconic response. 

A greedy flicker darted across Georgio’s eyes. 

“ Wise Brigida! I told them you were wonderful 
in memory. I have a score of gold pieces here 
for your acceptance. Will you name them over to 
me ?” 

There was a grim smile on Brigida’s shrivelled 
lips, which boded mischief, but the old man did not 
comprehend it. 

“When my lady came to the palazza there were 
ordered one hundred dozen goblets, 1nd one fourth as 
many decanters. They were mostly broken before 


She can tell me about the glass orna! 





she died, and then we had the new hundred of 
those——” 

“ Pshaw!” broke in Dondini, “I do not mean your 
glass ware, woman. I mean those famous creations 
of Benedetto Cavinio’s—such asthe great chandelier 
—and—what else was there of his?” 

Brigida’s cunning eyes gloated on the vexation 
and disappointment which he tried, in vain, to 
hide. 

“Oh, yes!” responded she, with vivacity, “the 
great chandelier. I know all aboutit. It fell down 


and was crushed into a thousand pieces, just after) 
ouwere in the banquet room.” 
“And was that all of Cayinio’s work in the 


* Oh, no,” replied Brigida, withadmirably counter- 
feited simplicity. “There was the seb—let me see 
when was it made? Just before the death of my 
‘Lady Francesca—it was for her, poor soul! There 
was the set of ruby——” 

She made a pause, stooping down to brush a speck 
of ditt from her blue skirt, and drawling out her 
words with tantalizing slowness. 

“The set of raby——” gasped Georgio Dondini, 
his z gleaming bright and wild. 

“Yes, signor, to be sure. Didn't you think I 
knew about it 2” 

“Brigida, you are a jewel of inestimable price. 
Yom shall never repent. See, this and much more 
shall be yours.” ; 

He thrust both hands into his pocket, and drew 
them forth heaped with coins. pst 

“Por me ? t them down there, then, on the 
floor in a pile, that I may see them shine,” com- 
manded Brigida. 

His shaking hands obeyed. 

Brigida stepped forward, and put one foot on the 
coins. 

At the same moment she dexterously touched a 
bell communicating below stairs. 

“ Well,” said Georgio, trembling »  arwam the 
eagerness of his expectation, “the set of raby——” 

“It was for my Lady Francesca, you know,” said 
Brigida, in slow, measured tones. ; 

“Yes, yes, good Brigida, for the hapless lady.” 

“For my Lady Francesca, who was to have mar- 
ried a Doria. She was fond of rubies; diamonds 
never pleased her like rubies. And ‘the Forcellinis 
were always given that way.” 

“Yes, and these that were given to Cavinio?” 
pursued Georgio, terribly impatient at this rambling, 
but net daring to betray it, lest he should turn her 
from the track. 

“The young man came here for the orders. They 
were the pride of the house. Such brilliant fire!” 
mumbled Brigida, ina dreamy tone. 

Georgio Dondini’s eyes were like coals of fire, or 
like # panther’s gloating, as it is ready to leap upon 
its prey. 

“Can you tell me where to find them, Brigida?” 
asked he, buskily. 

“To be sure. They are down in the great closet 
with the silver. Patrizio knows them well. There's 
only two dozen left,” 

“What do you mean? What are you talking 
about, woman ?” exclaimed Dondini. 

“The ruby goblets, worthy signor, that were 
blown for my Lady Francesca,” answered Brigida, 
opening her eyes with a well-counterfeited stare of 
innocent astonishment. 

A volley of imprecations foamed over the old 
man’s livid lips. 

“You have cheated me on purpose, witch, hag, 
Jezebel.” 

A peal of mocking laughter echoed shrilly from 
Brigida, and as a fellow servant appeared at the 
door she dropped a courtesy. 

“Good-day, worshipful Signor Dond{ni. Giotti, 
hast thou a shovel handy? If so, take up these coins 
under my feet, but be careful their contamination 
does not curse thee. Take it out to the first poor 
person in the streets who is begging his bread, and, 
maybe, such use will redeem its filthiness.” 

Speechless with rage, her visitor darted down the 
stairs, but still after him floated Brigida’s shrill 
laughter. 

The old woman closed her door, and bolted it, 

and, going to the altar, trimmed the ¢andles, mutter- 
ing: 
“ Does he think I will sell my soul for his accursed 
gold? Does he think I will help him hunt down my 
own master’s son? Ha, ha! he has been taught a 
lesson. Let him keep away from Brigida.” 

But Georgio Dondini did not keep away from 
Brigida. Some subtle spell brought him again 
almost as soon as the early gray of morning. 

Speechless with rage and baffled desire, the old 
man had hurried out of the palazza, and hastened to 
his home, a tall, dingy house in an obscure street. 
Once there, he gave way to a paroxysm of Insane 
fury, more like the raging of a wild animal than the 





anger of a rational being. He tore to and fro: hs 
gnashed his teeth; his livid lips were fairly whit, 
with foam. When he grew exhausted, and there 
fore calmer, he hunted up a wooden box, turned it, 
contents of yellow documents, letters, and the like. 
upon the table, and sat down to examine then. [jg 
labours extended far into the night, and the tape, 
was burning with sickly, spectral light, almost ex. 
tinguished in the socket, when he sprang to his feo; 
with a yellof joy. He held a narrow slip in his 
shaking fingers, which had evidently been torn from 
#ome smal] blank book, like a diary. n it was 
ime < in a fine and elegant handwriting, thes, 
Ww : 

“T have a new order from them. I am to maks 
& pretty toy—a glass model of the palazza, for the 
hall clock, whose niche lacks ornament. I shall not 
hasten the work. Ishall see her, and learn more of 
the grand, heroic plan her daring mind has framed. 
Oh, golden hours! Oh, blissful glimpse of my angelic 
mistress.” 


Georgio Dondini read it over three times. 

“Another chance!” he muttered. “That old 
woman'‘must knew about it, if none of the other ser- 
vants cam tell me. There’s no such thing in tho 
house'mow, unless it is hidden away. It was his 
handiwork. That must be what I have sought for so 
many 4 

And so when Brigida opened her door the next 
morning there stood Georgio Dondini. 

S ” said he, sternly, “where is the glass 
model of the palazzs ?” 

Taken thus abruptly, and struck with momentary 
consternation, old Brigida faltered visibly. 

“What are you talking about, Signor Dondini?” 
demanded she. 

But though her tone was that of careless in- 
difference, her face had betrayed the momentary 
quailing. 

“You know about it,” cried Georgio Dondini, 
triumphantly. “Do you know that I can carry you 
before the Council, and compel you to speak ?” 

By this time Brigida had recovered her wits. 

“T am ready to go before your Council this 
minute, Georgio Dondini,” replied she, boldly. “Shall 
I wait for my breakfast, or not ?” 

“Come in, and tell me the truth, and yon shall 
stay at home in quiet and comfort. There was 

lass model of the palazza mgde by Benedeito 
avinio. You admit it. Why did you not tell me 
last night ?” 

“ You asked me about the things in the house, and 
I told them over—the ruby——” 

“No matter,” interrupted he, testily, “ for the talk 
of last night. We have to do with the glass model 
of the palazza. . Produce it, or tell me where I can 
find it.” 

“ That is easier said than done,” replied Brigida, 
facing him calmly. 

“ How ?” demanded Georgio, fiercely. 

“There was a glass palazza commenced, and 
nearly finished. I remember the day well. In 
truth, none of us could forget it, for that day the 
great treasure was lost—the Forcellini rubies were 
stolen.” 

“ Yes, yes, the day the model was finished !” echoed 
her listener, his eyes glittering vividly. 

“It was never finished, for the thief threw a stone 
and broke off its roof and turrets: After that 
came the discovery of the artist’s love for my Lady 
Francesca, and my master ordered the broken model 
to be thrown out of the window into the canal.” 

A howl of anguish came from Dondini. 

It was Brigida’s eye which sparkled now, as 
waving her withered hand, she, said, gravely : 

“You have heard the whole now, Signor Dondiui, 
trouble me no more.” 

“You are cheating me! Was it thrown away? 
Who threw it away?” 

“Do you think Giovanni Forcellini commanded 
twice in this house?” asked Brigida, scornfully. 
“These hands of mine threw the broken fragmenis 
from the window below you.” 

Georgio hurried away downstairs, as fast as he 
could go, and, smiling grimly, Brigida returned to her 
room. 

When, two hours after, the old woman, pecring 
from her window, at an unusual tumult, beheld the 
boats with dredging tools, industriously raking 
along the canal bottom, she laughed outright. é 

“Let him search,” she muttered. “ But it wasin 
good time that I sent the box out of the house. It is 
well that Patrizio has gone. Let the old fox burrow, 
drain, and search. While he is on this quest he is 
out of farther mischief.” . ’ 

And she only tossed her head scornfally when in- 
formed by one of the servants that Signor Dondini 
had lost a valuable ring, while leaning from his gon- 
dola, and had offered a large reward for its recovery 

“A ruby ring, I promise you! I advise you all to 
help him hunt for it,” sneered she. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


Mavnrizio approached the arbour softly, and came 
upon Margherita suddenly, as she was making over 
to Uncle Delto her tattered bouquet. 

« You can copy it some time, Uncle Delto, in your 
beautiful fairy glass. I want. you to show Maurizio 
some of your wondrous work. You won't be afraid 
of him any longer,” she said, coaxingly. 

“No, my child. I like him now,” answered Delto, 
with a grave, well-satisfied smile. 

It was singular how the old man’s face changed 
when he took his seat there in his chosen dominion, 
and was undisturbed by hurtful excitement. The 
look of troubled perplexity faded out of his eyes, and 
left them clear amd, sunny, The very wrinkles 
seemed wiped away, and his soft, fair skin looked 
fresh and rosy like a child’s. His bent form straight- 
ened; he seemed to resume there, in the sacred pri- 
vacy of his beloved retreat, the old manliness and 
graadeur of nature—the carriage and look of a man. 
‘here was also more method and reason in his con- 
versation. 

Margherita had taken his long, slender fingers in 
her hand, and was spreading them out playfully on 
her soft palm. 

Delto laughed as he chattered : 

“They are weak-looking fingers,my pet; but they 
can help the beautiful, can they not? Many pretty 
things cam they fashion, though we must hide the 
talent. But not so beautiful as Delto’s breath. That 
is the alchemist. Wonderful things, such as the 
iairies love, can Delto’s magic breath produce.” 

“Show us how!” exclaimed Margherita, catching 
sight of Maurizio, and beckoning to him to come 
nearer, 

Delto nodded good-humonredly ; bent down to a 
large chest, and fitted a key to it from his pocket, 
producing thence a spirit-lamp and _ blow-pipe, 
with several sticks of glass, some coloured and some 
clear crystal. He spread his treasures out with eager 
pride, touching them caressingly, and whispering 
tender werds of endearment over them. 

Maurizio and Margherita sat smiling softly upon 
each other, and watching him with keen interest. 

Pausing now and then from his grave arrangement 
a treasures, Delto would give them a smiling 
if 


“You are good children. I will show you all my 
beautiful art, only you must never tell—never, 
never tell—because it betrays me at once, you see.” 

He lighted the lamp, set the protector carefully 
over it, took up the stick of glass in one hand, and 
the blow-pipe in the other, and turned to them with 
an air of great dignity. 

“Now the fairy spell is complete. ‘ell me what 
you will have.” 

“A rose, Uncle Delto, a diamond rose, with just 
a blush of pink at its heart.” 

Delto nodded. The long, delicate fingers seized 
the pipe, the thin lips closed upon it lovingly, the 
great deep eyes shone, gleamed and danced above it. 
_ The languid puffs of breath seemed only dally- 
ing, but from the pipe, with wondrous delicacy, 
wreathed, twined and floated the shining crystal 
fibres. Delto moved his hand lightly, just dotied a 
line here, and lingered a moment there—fairy touches 
that seemed powerless to leave their mark ; but in a 
moment he handed, with a gallant bow, into Marghe- 
rita’s outstretched fingers, a perfect rose, leaves, 
stem and folding petals, wrought with perfect truth- 
fulness and inimitable delicacy. 

Maurizio examined it with keen delight. 

“You will never lack for lovely ornaments, if 
Uncle Delto be at hand,” said he, admiringly. 

Delto’s face showed his proud content, but he 
tried to seem careless of their praise, moving the 
glass, turning up the lamp, and busying himself ar- 
Hy ian the bouquet in.a vase he had produced from 

Ss rank, 


“It is your turn now,” he said presently, nodding 
to Maurizio, who had dropped the rose into Marghe- 
vita’s lap and was looking thoughtfully down. “ What 
shall I make for you? a chain such as the frost 
spirits weave afar off among the icebergs, or a 
‘rooch for your lady-love, or eardrops such as the 
fairy queen gathers off dew-drops and changes into 
diamonds ?” 

“Nay,” answered Maurizio, looking up, a startled 
eagerness in his eyes, “something grander and 
uobler than either. You shall finish for me a lovely 
‘rystal palace that has lain incomplete for many 
years,” 

Delto’s eyes grew a little troubled : 

, A palace—a palace! why I must have mountains 
of glass for that.” 

“Itis but a toy. I will bring it to you when it 
comes, and you shall finish it as you like,” replied 
Maurizio, cautiously, anxious toavoid disturbing his 
tranquillity of mind. 

“What are you thinking of, Manrizio?” asked 


eyes.” 

Maurizio put his hands over them, saying, play- 
fully, though his voice trembled : 

“Don't look at me! I do not know myself 
whence it comes, this strange whisper. If it should 
be——” 

Delto was watching them curiously. He burst 
into a laugh. 

“T know what I'll make—a wedding-ring, and this 
good youth shall give it and my pet shall wear it.” 

“ Excellent—excellent, wise Uncle Delto!” cried 
out Maurizio, stooping to look into the blushing face 
which Margherita tried to turn away from him. 

“ Margherita, dare I ask you if it can be ?” he whis- 
pered, softly. “ I talked with Benedetto before I came 
hither. I was so wretched and miserable, believing 
that Signor Erizzo had won the heart I coveted. 

“T confessed to Benedetto the passionate love 
with which you had inspired me. I told him I could 
not live and behold you favouring another. Mar- 
gherita, pearl indeed of womankind, wilt thou give 
me @ gleam of hope? I have been through such 
bitter waves.of trouble, I long so earnestly for com- 
fort. Speak but one little word, loveliest and purest!” 

Margherita looked up at length, and through burn- 
ing blushes and sparkling tears faltered : 

“Ah, Maurizio, you have made me very happy! 
And yet I fear me I am unworthy. Bethink thee I 
am an humble maiden; and thou, I am sure, art 
patrician and noble. What wilt thou think of me 
when thon art again among the grand and beautiful 
women of the great cities? Wilt thou not blush for 
a simple cottage maiden ?” 

Maurizio seized her hand in a paroxysm of ecstasy. 

“T shall think, what I know now, that the proudest 
Venetian lady may stand abashed in thy pure pre- 
sence, my Margherita, my pearl!” 

“And Iam to make the wedding ring,” broke in 
Delto’s voice in the most matter-of-fact tone. 

Maurizio laughed heartily, and Margherita’s silver 
tones chimed in: 

“Tt shall be of frosted links, and every link shall 
hold a gem. Wilt thou have a burning topaz, 
whose golden glow seems stolen from the sun’s 
crucible?” asked Delto, bending eagerly over his 
table, taking up a stick of yellow glass. 

“Nota topaz, Uncle Delto, but one of a fiery hue 
that will be in splendid contrast. Give me rubies 
rather, Uncle Delto.” 

But Delto dropped the pipe and stared around 
him, the old trouble confusing his sensitive brain. 

“Rubies? No, no—no more rubies!” cried he, 
shivering. 

“Why, what is the matter? Uncle Delto—dear 
Uncle Delto, there is no one here to harm you! 
Why do you tremble? What jarring chord have I 
unwittingly touched?” exclaimed Margherita, pass- 
ing her soft hand caressingly over his forehead. 

“ Hush!” whispered Maurizio, his face illumined 
with deep conviction. 

*Delto—good Delto, why will you not put rubies 
in Margherita’s wedding-ring?” asked he, forcing 
his tone to be calm. 

Delto was standing looking wildly around him. 

“He is coming again! I am to be tortured once 
more! I will never tell—never, never! Help me 
hide everything !” cried he. 

And, trembling in every limb, Delto swept 211 his 
apparatus into the chest, locked it securely, and, 
clinging to Maurizio, cried : 

“Get me home—oh, get me home! I can’t tell— 
I won’t tell !” 

No soothing could restore him to tranquillity, or 
bring back his mental calmness. And so, clinging 
to an arm of each, the poor, weak, drivelling old 
man again, Delto was taken home. 

“It is very strange,” said Margherita, musingly. 

Maurizio said not a word, but was lost in a deep 
study. 

(To be continued.) 





The beautiful marble cenotaph executed by Mr. 
Durant, of London, by command of her Majesty, has 
been brought to the north door of St. George’s 
Chapel, to be placed under the stained glass window 
at the west end, and adjoining the cenotaph of the 
late King of the Belgians’ first wife, the lamented 
Princess Charlotte. It is not to be shown to the 
public, or any description of it, until her Majesty has 
tirst seen it. 

Tue LATE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN.—The Emperor 
Maximilian was born on the 6th July, 1832, and had 
not therefore attained his 35th year. He was bro- 
ther of the Emperor Francis Joseph and second son 
of the Archduke Francis Charles, known as the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand. He was for some time Governor 
of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, and left that 
post in 1858. After long ‘diplomatic negotiations 





Maximilian was proclaimed Emperor by an assembly 


Margherita, “there is such an odd look in your 
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of notables. at Mexico, on the 10th of July, 1865. He 
accepted that crown at Miramar on the 10th April, 
1864, and left on the 14th of the same month on the 
Austrian frigate Novara. The 29th of May he disew- 
barked at Vera Cruz, and made his entry into his 
capital the 12th June. Maximilian married, on the 
27th July, 1857, Marie Charlotte, daughter of Leo 
pold I., King of the Belgians, born 7th June, 1840. 
In the intervals of reason which frequently occur 
to this princess, one of the most accomplished and 
best instructed in Europe, she is solely preoccupied 
with the fate of her consort, the Emperor. 














BOUQUETS. 


Covent GARDEN bouquets are usually made 
with one grand centre flower. They (the makers) 
tie along piece of thread to the stem of this flower, 
and then fix all the other flowers round it in circles, 
or they use single stemless flowers and wire, mixed 
with moss, according to the Parisian fashion ; but 
Spanish rushes are the best, they are much superior 
to wire. 

The rush most in request amongst French flower- 
girls is a species of Juncus, remarkable for its close- 
ness ; oh, it isso tough when dried! All these rushes 
come from Spain, and with them and stalkless blos 
soms, a bouquet-maker will, in a very few moments, 
construct a very pretty nosegay. Say lilac is the 
flower about to be arranged. Take a rush, double 
it, put the flower at the point of doubling, and secure 
it with thread, then give it a necklace of moss, fas- 
tened by the same, and turn the thread round the 
rush, fasten it off, amd dip the so ornamented stalk 
in water. The moist moss will keep the flower 
fresh. Proceed in the same way with other blos- 
soms until you get all the colours you require, then 
bind them all together, and few persons will ima 
gine that your exquisite bouquet is composed of 
flowers which an ordinary English flower-girl would 
have thrown under her board; one advantage in 
these rush-made bouquets is that the stem is so fine. 
You get a large bouquet, ten inches in diameter, and 
a handle to it about the size of your finger; were 
the flowers on their own hook—handle I mean—the 
affair would be horridly bulky. I am sure we could 
find some substitute in this country for these rushes. 
Why not very fine osier twigs? anything better 
than the thread, and stems, and cut paper: wire, even, 
though that is desperately artificial and ungainly, is 
preferable to a great, large-stalked bouquet. 

Every person who attempts to arrange a bouquet 
should have aneyeforcoleur. Itisnowan established 
fact that these colours called “ complementary,” look 
better than the ones said to “harmonize ” with each 
other do, in a nosegay; so place blues with the 
orange, and yellows with the vielet ; let white divide 
disaffected hues, and abeve all things give to whites 
and reds lots of foliage. “Cut outa circular piece 
of the petal ef any flower and put it on ‘ white’ 
paper, leok at it fixedly for a few seconds with ‘one’ 
eye, then look off the colour on toa piece of white 
paper and you will see a bright ring of another 
colour; that ring or circle is the right complemen- 
tary colour or contrast to the colour in the petal.” 

Red will harmonize with orange, but green is the 
contrast to red; you will find that a rose surrounded 
with moss or leaves looks better than it would 
placed next to a yellow calceolaria ; follow “nature” 
as closely as possible in your arrangement of colours, 
and you cannot fail to produce a good effect. 

Large bouquets are now the rage in Paris ; the 
Prince of Wales brought his royal mother an enor- 
mous white one the morning he returned. Her 
Majesty had to preside on some public occasion or 
other, and she carried the huge, plate-like thing 
with some difficulty in her hand. It is not, remem- 
ber, his Royal Highness’s taste, but Parisian fashion, 
that I presume to question ; the former all who have 
seen the Prince of Wales must admit to be admi 
rable. 

A Camellia alba is a nice centre flower for a bouquet 
encircled with heliotropes, red rosebuds, white 
heath, and blue violets. A “ winter” Paris nosegay : 
—Centre, camellia ; 1st circle, heliotropes ; 2nd, red 
rosebuds, half open; 3rd, white heath in spikes ; 
4th, red pinks ; 5th, blue vielets; 6th, red rosebuds 
again ; 7th, white heath in spikes. 

The French “ wnbrella bouquets ” were fashionable 
some years ago. An English writer on flowers de- 
scribed them after a visit to Paris, and they became 
quite the correct thing in Covent Garden. They 
had a formal look; they were called the six-quar 
tered nosegay, and made in two colours. Fern- 
leaves, parsley, and carrot leaves are used largely in 
France; they are elegant and graceful looking, and 
that is the chief point, n6t the costliness of the 
things; but parsley has one objectionable quality, 
it has a strong, and to some people disagreeable 
emell, 





Some bouquets are made by inclosing the largo 
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flowers in acircle of small ones. Take, for instance, 
a white rose and secure with rush and string a circle 
of blue Gentiana acaulis round it, then take another 
white flower, and encircle it with pink blossoms, a 
third with red, a fourth with yellow; and so on, 
taking care when you put all the centres together in 
your bouquet that you do not disarrange the 
different circles. I do not like this style any more 
than I do the six-quartered—they are both ow 





SCIENCE. 





Tr is stated that by combining ammonia with gun 
cotton its liability to spontaneous combustion is re- 
moved without injuring its explosive qualities. 

JAPANESE BELLs.—The best Japanese small bells 
are made from an alloy of 10 parts of cepper, 4 of 
tin, } iron, 1 1-5 zinc. Thelarge bells are made from 
an alloy ef 10 parts copper, 2 lead, and 2 of tin. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC IMPROVEMENTS. 

Tue collodion used in ordinary wet plate photo- 
graphy has always hitherto contained a seluble 
iodide salt, or a mixed iodide and bromide salt, but 
never @ bromide alone. Iodides give very intense 
pictures, but do not render great contrasts ef light 
and shade ina picture faithfully, so that with iedides 
alone it is next to impossible to get a goed picture 
of a white statue surrounded with dark objects. 
With bromoiodized colledion greater harmony is 
secured, but there is a loss in intensity, and by 
neither of the methods in use can natural clouds be 
photegraphed, except by the briefest exposures of 
the plate in the camera. This is the reasen that 
natural clouds are so rarely seen in photographs. 
Bromides alone in collodion have always been found 
te give thin, weak, unsatisfactory pictures by the 
wet process, and have never been practically used 
in it. 

A process has, however, been published by 
Mr. W. H. Harrison, whereby collodion containing a 
bromide only is made to give dense pictures by the 
wet process, so that brilliantly lighted objects can 
be taken together with dark ones more truthfully 
than hitherto, aud natural clouds secured with very 
lengthy exposures. The collodion contains ten 
grains of bromide of cadmium to the ounce, and after 
mixing is kept for about three weeks before use. 
‘The nitrate bath is made of sixty grains of pure 
reerystallized nitrate of silver to each ounce of dis- 
tilled water. To each ten ounces of this bath two 
grains of acetate of soda and three drops of acetic 
acid are added, the acetate being added to secure 
freedom from nitric acid, which would otherwise de- 
compose the glycerine afterwards used. The plate, 
when coated with collodion, is dipped for ten mi- 
nutes in this bath, and then dipped in another one. 
The latter is composed of the foregoing bath solution 
two ounces, pure glycerine two ounces, honey one 
ounce, water six ounces, and kaolin quarter of an 
ounce. This sticky liquid is exposed to light for 
two or three days; it will first blacken, then throw 
down a deposit, leaving the greater part of the solu- 
tion bright and clear. The clear upper portion has 
then to be filtered into the second bath for use; in 
fact it is nearly the same as the glycerine preserva- 
tive published some years ago by Mr. Valentine 
Blanchard, noted for his instantaneous views of 
London. The plate having rested for ten minutes 
in the first bath is next immersed for about five mi- 
nutes in the second, the latter being a convenient 
method of giving it a coating of organic matter and 
weak free nitrate of silver. The plate is then placed 
on end for ten or fifteen minutes, on ciean white 
blotting paper, in a dark box free from dust, to drain, 
after which it is placed in the camera slides, where 
it will keep in good condition for the rest of the day. 

For pictures of badly lighted objects a developer 
containing one grain and a half of pyrogallic acid 
to one ounce of water and enough formic acid to re- 
strain its too rapid action is employed. For views 
very brilliantly lighted by the mid-day sun a de- 
veloper, consisting of two grains pyrogallic acid and 
one grain of citric acid to each ounce of water is 
used. Forgeneral views a mixture of four parts of 
the formic acid developer with one of the citric de- 
veloper is the best. The developing solution is 
poured on the plate directly the latter is taken from 
the slide, and allowed to remain on till the picture is 
fully out and finished. No after-intensification is 
ever needed. The picture has only to be washed 
and fixed with cyanide of potassium as usual. 

The process is of value to tourists, since the plates 
are well suited for views presenting strong lights or 
deep shadows, the range in both respects being 
greater than with iodides, so as to place a greater 
power at command. Ordinary iron development can 
be used with the plates, in which case the exposure 
must be very short, as the plates are then ex- 


cessively rapid in action. With iron development 
after-intensification is necessary, and the publisher 
of the process recommends the use ot pyrogallic 
rather than protosulphate of iron, unless the operator 
desires all other considerations to give way to secure 
the greatest possible rapidity. 

Proressor Knop, of Leipsig, while searching for 
crystallized specimens of crysolite, has found a new 
mineral, to which, from its appearance, he has given 
the name pachnolite, from a Greek word meaning 
* frost.” 

CHARCOAL AS A PurtFrer.—Charcoal is found not 
to be the perfect water purifier it was thought to be. 
After a time it returns to the water the impurities it 
ence had separated, 

Dr. FRANKLAND states that if the illuminating 

wer of London gas be represented by 12, that of 
Berlin and Birmingham is 15, of Manchester and 
Liverpeol 22, Inverness 25, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Greenock 28, Paisley and Hawick 30, and 
Aberdeen 35. 

ImporTANT Discovery oF Iron.—For some 
months past the search for ironstone has been pro- 
secuted on both sides of the Derwent, and these 
efferts have at last been rewarded. For nine years 
past the adventure has proved of varying success. 
The company, however, fortified by the opinions of 
Professor Phillips and other geologists and mineral- 
ogists, have steadily presecuted their investigations. 
The result is, that a reyalty of 800 acres at Kirk- 
ham, in the East Riding, and 1,800 acresat Welburn, 
in the North Riding, the two being separated only by 
the navigable river Derwent and the York and 
Malten Railway, have been leased on favourable 
terms for a peried ef sixty-three years, as from the 
date of the first adventure in 1858. 

INGENIOUS APPARATI IN THE EXHIBITION.— 
Several very curious apparati have lately been set 
in metion in the machinery gallery of the Paris Ex- 
hibition. To judge by the sensation they have 
created their inventors should have won consider- 
able henours. But they are so small that they have 
most likely escaped the showers of decorations and 
medals that overwhelm French and foreign industry. 
The first is a little electric engine that works a 
sewing machine, and only requires a small bundle 
of wood to keep it going. It works with as much 
speed and force as if it were moved with the foot on 
the pedal. The second is a hot-hair machine, worked 
by an alcohol lamp. It works by means of a dif- 
ference of temperature obtained by the help of a 
little stream of water. ‘Tie pailserves for reservoir 
—indeed a basin would contain all the water neces- 
sa Not far from these apparati, near the ex- 
hibit of the ministry, is the electro-magnet which 
has been sommuch talked about and discussed at the 
Academy of Sciences. 


VeLocity PER Hovur.—The speed of our ocean 
steamers in crossing the Atlantic rarely exceeds 11 
miles per hour ; the speed of river steamers is from 
14 to 24 miles per hour; of a race-horse from 29 to 
30; of a bird 50 to 60; of a high wind 20, and of a 
hurricane 80 miles; of sound 804; of mechanical 
force in air 750; of the earth around the sun 68,000 ; 
of light, as demonstrated by Foucault’s apparatus, 
690,000,000 miles, and yet this inconceivable s is 
little more than half the velocity of static electri- 
city, which latter Wheatstone has shown to be 
1,040,000,000 miles an hour. If the earth were a 
cannon ball shot at the sun from its present distance 
and with the velocity it now travels, and if simul- 
taneous with the explosion a telegram were sent to 
the solar inhabitants, the electricity would pass the 
intervening space of 95,000,000 miles and the mes- 
sage be received in five minutes; the earth would 
be seen coming towards them after the lapse of 
eight minutes; the inhabitants would have nearly 
two months to prepare for the shock, which would 
be received over ten years before they heard tbe 
explosion. 

Tus Human Vorce.—lIt is stated that the human 
voice, when speaking with clear articulation and 
supplied from good lungs, will fill 400,000 cubic feet 
of air, provided they be enclosed in a proper manner, 
and the voice placed and directed advantageously. 
The same voice singing can fill with equal facility 
600,000 cubic feet. 

TYRANNY IN THE Anmy.—Somebody belonging 
to a crack regiment writes to the United Service 
Gazette complaining of petty tyranny as another 
hinderance to recruiting, which the Royal Commis- 
sion has managed to ignore. If any vindictive 
underling will put a man’s name down in the 
“ Minors” every day, the strange result may be ob- 
tained of a good, obedient soldier kept at punishment 
drill all the year round. <A towel or blanket with a 
wrinkle in it, a brush placed on the wrong side of 





the boots under the cot—these are samples of the 





“ minor irregularities” which, if reported, subject a 
man to so much punishment or club drill, or 
third-class drill. Meth y we cue seen & + aa 
twenty years’ service, ‘our good-conduet e: 
at club drill. He has seen men who had Seluntocred 
into the regiment, with seven and eighteen years’ 
service respectively, at recruits’ drill, “which con- 
sists principally of abuse.” Such is the dread of 
this martinet that, we are told, not ten men, 
on the average, in this unhappy regiment, undid 
their beds at night through a whole winter, for fear 
they should not have'time te fold them properly be- 
fore turning out to drill before daybreak. 








STATISTICS. 

INCREASED RENTALS oF CountiEs.—During the 
past ten years the following counties and divisions 
of counties, exclusive of represented boroughs, ex- 
hibit the under-mentioned amounts of increase as to 
rentals:—Nerthern division of Chester, 231,547/. ; 
northern division of Durham, 219,7771.; southern 
divisien ef Essex, 230,5511. ; eastern division of Kent, 
239,921.; western division of Kent, 643,232/.; 
northern divisien of Lancaster, 460,020/. ; seuthern 
divisien of do., 880,8337. ; Linceln (parts of Lindsey), 
297,9382.; Middlesex, 835,798/.; northern division of 
Stafferd, 268,682/.; seuthern division of do, 
230,483/. ; eastern division ef Surrey, 727,749/. ; East 
Riding of York, 252,985/.; Nerth Riding, 323,407/.; 
West Riding, 875,564/.; and Glamorgam, 334,254. 

Tus Houses We Live In.—In the financial year 
ending the 5th of April, 1866, 608,345 houses and 
shops were assessed to house duty in England and 
Wales, being worth 202. a year er upwards. 232,344 
were assessed under 30@/.; 198,968 at 307. and under 
500. , 123,885 at 507. and under 1007. ; 40,412 at 1002. 
and under 200/.; 11,051 at 2007. and under 500/.; 
1,297 at 5002. and under 1,0002.; 293 at 1,000/. and 
under 2,0007.; 85 at 2,000. amd under 5,000/.; three 
at 5,000/. and under 5,0502. ; one at 6,0002, one a} 
6,5002. one at 8,2002, one at 88502, ome at 8,500/, 
one at 9,0002, and one at 20,0007, Onein Lancashire 
was assessed at 3,000/. a year, one in East Sussex 
at 4,4002, one in East Surrey at 4,5502.; but all the 
ten assessed at 5,0007 or above that value were in 
Middlesex. ' 

—_—_—_—_——— 


Ir is said that Russia is negotiating for the pur- 
chase of Jerusalem. 

Tue CouNTRYMAN AND THE Brars.—The other 
day a countryman in the Zoolegical Gardens dropped 
his cap into the bear pit, and rashly went down aiter 
it. He was seized by three of the animals, who be- 


gan to drag him towards their cave. A keeper was 
fortunately near, and succeeded in rescuing him. 

Tue Royat ALBERT Haty.—Mr. Dion Boucicault 
states that the Royal Albert Hall will be eleven 
times the size of Drury Lane Theatre, eight times 
that of Westminster Hall, and will be so large that a 
church of ordinary dimensions would stand on its 
floor and its steeple not reach the ceiling. 

Tue WeEstMINsTER Ciocx.—The four dials of 
the clock of the House of Parliament are each 22 ft. 
in diameter, and are the largest ia the world. 
Every half-minute the point of the minute-hand 
moves nearly seven inches. The clock will go 
eight days and a half, but it only strikes for seven 
and a half, so as to indicate by its silence any neglect 
in winding it up. The mere winding-up of tho 
striking mechanism occupies two hours. ‘The pen- 
dulum is 15 ft. long, the wheels are of cast iron, the 
hour bell is 8 ft. high and 9 ft. in diameter, weighing 
nearly fifteen tons. The weight of the hammer 
alone exceeds 400 Ib. 

PROJECTILES AND AMMUNITION.—The quantity 
of shot, shell, ammunition, &c., ordered by the War 
Department for the year 1867-8 is thus particularized 
in @ parliamentary paper lately published: 61,100 
tin eups for Armstrong guns, 488,607 fuzes of various 
patterns, 33,710 rifled breech-loading shells for7-inch, 
12-pounder, 9-pounder, and 64-pounder guns ; 144,500 
muzzle-loading shells, 80,000 of which are for com- 
mon 64-pounder guns; 2,400 common riveted shells, 
8,586 shrapnel rifled muzzle-loaders, 21,150 Palliser 
rifled muzzle-loaders, of which 16,000 are for 7-inch 
guns. Of shot, 14,800 are ordered for 40-pounder 
Armstrong guns; 35,450 for case rifled breech-loaders, 
15,000 of which are for 20-pounders, and 13,740) for 
muzzle-loaders, 8,150 of which are for 64-pounders. 
The total cost for projectiles will amount to 243,861/., 
$,6002. of which is taken by contract work. A sim 
of 300,227. is required for cartridges of all kinds, 
3,2002. of which is given for contract work. The 
supply of gunpowder ordered for the manufacturing 
departments of the Government amounts to 14,36! 
barrels, and from private firms to 6,400 barrels, the 
total cost thereof being 76,5557. 
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[THE SHADOW AMONG THE BEECHES. ] 


FOR BETTER FOR WORSE. 


“ AND is all gone?” 

“Why, 20, sir; no, Mr. Fletcher—not all. There's 
that six hundred a year, and that little place down 
at Dover that you settled on your wife; you may 
save that out of the wreck. A trifle—a mere nothing, 
I am aware, out of such a noble inheritance as yours, 
Mr. Fletcher—but still it is something. Half a loaf, 
you know, sir, is——” 

He stopped abruptly at a motion of Richard Flet- 
cher’s hand, He was a lawyer, and used to this 
sort of thing ; and was not much affected by the story 
he had tun down from London to tell Mr. Fletcher ; 
his rich client had speculated rashly, and lost—a 
common case enough. 

A week ago he was worth half a million ; to-night 
he was not worth a sixpence—that was all. There 
were his wife’s settlements, of course; but they 
were his wife’s—and Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher were two. 

“TI thought I had better let you know at once, Mr. 
Fletcher,” the lawyer said; “it’s sure to be in 
everybody’s mouth to-morrow. And now, if I’m to 
catch the nine-fifty up-train, I had better be starting. 
Good-night, sir.” 

“ Good-night,” Richard Fletcher said, mechani 


Two men, stragglers from the ball-room, with 
their cigars lighted, came down through the gloom, 
close to the motionless figure against the iron gate 
—only another shadow among the shadows—so close 
that he heard every word. 

“Rather superb style of thing, all this,” one said. 
“When Dick Fletcher does this sort of thing he does 
do it. Wonderful luck he’s had; five years ago he 
hadn’t a rap; and that wife of his—magnificent 
Marian—is the most lovely creature the sun shines 
on. 

“Too lovely, my friend, for—she’s ice !” 

“Ah! To her husband? Married him for his for- 
tune, didn’t she? The old story, very poor, very 
proud; and sold to the highest bidder. Craymore 
stood to win there once, didn’t he ?” 

“It was a desperate flirtation—something more, 
the knowing ones say; but Captain Craymore knew 
better than to indulge in such a luxury as a 
penniless wife. So Fletcher appeared, made rich 
by a sudden windfall, and—she’s Mrs. Fletcher to- 
night ; and more beautiful and queenly than ever. I 
watched her dancing with Craymore half an hour 
ago, and——Well, I didn’t envy Fletcher, if he be 
worth half a million. Let’s go back to the house, 
its going to rain.” 

“38 Fletcher were tolose his fortune—what 





cally. 

_He was leaning against the low iron gateway, 
his folded arms resting on its carved top, and the 
mee shadows of the beeches shutting him in like 
@ pall. 

Up the avenue lamps gleamed through the chest- 
nut-trees, turning the dark November night into a 
kind of fairyland. 

Fhe wide front of the stately mansion was all 
aglow with iMluminations, music, flowers, and fair 
women; and fairest, where all was fair, its proud 
young mistress, Marian Fletcher. 





“* My good fellow, he would lose his wife in the 
same hour. Some women there are who would go 
with their husbands into beggary—and he’s a fine fel- 
low too is Fletcher; but not the lovely Marian. 
There, the rain begins !” 

The shadow among the beeches stood perfectly 
still. A long, low wind moved the trees, and the 
rain beat its melancholy drip, drip. Half an hour, 
an hour, two passed, but the figure leaning against 
the iron gate remained as still as the iron itself. But 
he stirred slowly at last, became conscious he was 
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wet turougi, and passed siowly out of the gloom, 
and up the lamplit avenue, and into the stately home 
that, after to-night, would be his no more. 

Another half-hour and he was back in the glitter, 
dazzle and music of the brilliant suite of drawing 
rooms, his wet garments changed, himself whiter 
than marble, and almost as still. He had not been 
missed ; his radiant three months’ bride shone there 
in diamonds, lace, and roses resplendant—and wh 
was there to think of the rich Fletcher? “Only a 
clod,” whom she had honoured by marrying. ‘lhe 
too fascinating Captain Craymore was by her side 
How could she find time to think of anything so ple 
beian as “mon marie” while by his entrancing side ’ 

But it was all over at last. The “ lights were fled, 
the garlands dead,” and Mrs. Fletcher was in her 
dressing-room, in the pale morning light, under the 
hands of her maid. She lay back among the violet 
velvet cushions, languid and lovely being disrobed, 
and looked around with an irritated flush at the 
abrupt entrance of the master of the house. He did 
not often intrude ; since the first few weeks of their 
marriage he had been a model husband, and kept his 
place. Therefore Mrs. Fletcher looked surprised as 
well as annoyed now. 

“Do you wish to speak to me, Mr. Fletcher?” she 
asked, coldly ; for after an evening with Captain Cray- 
more she was always less tolerant to her plebeian 
husband. 

“Yes—but alone. I will wait in your boudoir until 
you dismiss your maid.” 

Something in his colourless face—something in the 
sound of lis voice startled her; but he departed 
whilst yet speaking, and the maid went on: 

“Hurrv, Louise,” her mistress said, briefly ; and 
Lonise cciied up the shining hair, arranged the white 
dressing-gown, and left her. 

Marian Fletcher arose and went into the boudoir. 
It was the daintiest bijou of boudoirs, all rose-silk, 
silver: ‘iligree-work, and delicious Greuze paintings 
smiling down from the fluted panels. A bright wood 
fire burned on the marble hearth, and her husband 
stood leaning against the low chimney-piece, whiter 
and colder than the marble itself. 

“Well,” she said, “ what is it?” 

He looked up. She stood before him in all her beauty 
and her pride, jewels flashing on her fairy hands—a 
queen by right divine of her azure eyes and tinselled 
hair—his, yet not his; “so near and yet so far.” He 
loved her, how well his own wrung heart only knew. 

“What is it?” she repeated, impatiently. “I am 
tired and sleepy. ‘Tell me in a word.” 

“T can—ruin!” 

“ What?” 

“Tamruined! Allis gone! I ama begzar!” 

She started back, turning whiter than her dress, 
and leaned heavily against a chair. 

“Ruined!” she repeated. “A beggar !” 

“ Ugly words, are they not ? but yet quite true. Idid 
not know it until last night; Kearstall came from 
town to tell me. My last grand speculation has 
failed, and in its failure engulphed everything; | 
am as poor as the poorest labourer on this estate ; 
poorer than I was five years ago, before this fortune 
was left me.” ; 

There was a sort of savage pleasure in thus 
hideously putting things in their ugliest light. Rich 
or poor, she despised him alike. What need was 
there for him to mince matters ? 

“There are your settlements, your six hundred 
a year, and the Dover farm, that crumb,of the loaf 
is left, and remains yours. I am sorry for you, 
Mrs. Fletcher—sorry that your sacrifice of youth 
and loveliness on the altar of Mammon has been in 
vain. I had hoped, when I married you, of winning 
some return for the limitless love I gave you. | 
know to-night how futile that hope has been. Once 
again, for your sake, I am sorry—for myself 1 do 
not care. ‘The world is a wide place, and I may yet 
makemy way. I give you your freedom, the only re 
paration for marrying you in my power to make. | 
leave here to-night; London to-morrow; and so- 
farewell.” 

She stood like a stone; he turned and left her 
Once she made a movement, seeing the whit 
anguish of his face, as though to go to him—but 
she did not. 

He was gone, and she dropped down in the rose 
and silver glitter of her fairy room, as miserable a 
woman as day ever dawned on. 

A month later, and she was far away buried alive 
in the Dover cottage. All had gone; the nine days’ 
wonder was at an end; the “ rich Fletcher” and his 
handsome wife had disappeared out of the magi: 

whirl of society ; and society got on very well with 

out them. 

They had been, and they were not, and the story 
was told. Of all who had broken bread with the 
ruined man there were not two who cared a straw 
whether he were living or dead. 

The December wind wailed over the stormy seu 
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and lashed the windows of the Dover cottage. Marian 
Fletcher sat before the blazing fire in the long, low, 
gloomy parlour, and Captain Craymore stood before 
her. He had just found her out, and had run down 
to see how she bore her altered fortunes. She bore 
them as an uncrowned queen might, with regal pride 
and grand, cold endurance. 

The exquisite face had lost its roseate bloom ; 
the deep, still eyes looked larger and more fathom- 
less; the patrician mouth was set in patient pain— 
that was all. The man felt his heart burn as he 
looked at her, she was so lovely, so verylovely. He 
leaned over, and the passionate words came that he 
could not check. He loved her. She loved him; 
she was forsaken and alone—why need they part? 

She listened, growing whiter than a corpse, 
Then she came and faced him, until the cowered 
soul within him shrank and quailed. 

“T have fallen very low,” she said. “I am poor, 
alone, and a deserted wife. But, Captain Cray- 
more, I have not fallen low enough to be your mis- 
tress. Go!” 

Her unwavering finger pointed tothe door. There 
was that in her face no man dare disobey, and he 
slunk forth like a whipped hound. As on that night 
when she had parted from her husband, she slipped 
down in her misery to the ground, and hid her face 
in her hands. 

Now she knew the man she had loved; now she 
was learning to know the man who loved her. The 
one would drag her down to the bottomless depths of 
blackness and infamy; the other had given up all 
ior her—even herself—and gone forth a homeless, 
penniless wanderer, to fight the battle of life. 

“Oh! truest om noblest!” her heart cried, in its 
passionate pain, “how I have wronged you! Bravest 
and best heart that ever beat in man’s breast—am I 
only to know your worth when it is too late?” 

It seemed so. Richard Fletcher had disappeared 
out of the world—the world she knew—as utterly 
as though he had never been in it. 

The slow months dragged drearily by; but he 
never came. The piteous advertisement in the news- 
papers remained unanswered when the spring-buds 
burst ; and she was alone in her worse than widow- 
hood in the Dover cottage still. 

With the glory of the brilliant summer new 
hope dawned for her. A tiny messenger, with Richard 
Fletcher's great, brown eyes, smiled up in her face, 
and a baby head nestled against her lonely heart. 
Ah! she knew now how she loved baby’s father 
when the brown eyes, of which these were the coun- 
terpart, were lost to her for ever. 

So, with the great world shut out, and with only 
baby Richard, and her two servants, life went on in 
the solitary cottage. 

The winds of winter had five times swept over 
the ceaseless sea, and little Richard could toddle and 
lisp; and in Marian Fletcher’s heart hope slowly 
died out. 

She had lost him through her é6wn fault; he, to 
whom she had been bound by the mysterious tie 
of marriage, would never look upon her cruel face 
again. 

She sat one stormy November night thinking very 
sadly of the true heart and strong love she had cast 
away. Her boy lay asleep before the ruddy fire ; the 
rain and wind beat wildly against the glass. She 
sat looking seaward with weary, vacant eyes, so 
desolate, so desolate, her soul longing with un- 
utterable yearning for the wanderer to come back. 

There was a knock at the cottage-door, a falter- 
ing, humble knock. Through the deepening gloom 
of the rainy twilight she saw a man leaning wearily 
against the doer-post—a man shabby and ill clad, 
with drooping head and dejected air. Her house- 
keeper opened the door, she could hear her harsh, 
high-pitched voice. 

“This isn’t an inn—we don’t shelter tramps. Go 
along with you! The village is only two miles off.” 

“But two miles is a long way this cold, wet night,” 
a broken voice said; “and I am very poor and ill. 
if you have a woman's heart pity me and take 
me in!” 

The house-door slammed in his face. The man 
turned despairingly away, walked a few paces, reeled, 
and fell to the ground like a log. 

Marian Fletcher started to her feet, was out of the 
room and the hotse in a moment, out in the pouring 
rain beside the fallen man. Her two startled ser- 
vants followed. 

“ Lift him up and carry him to the kitchen,” she 
ordered, imperiously. ‘ Martha, I will never forgive 
you for doing such a cruel thing! John, make 
haste!” 

Her man-servant raised the prostrate form and 
with some difficulty bore him to the kitchen and 
laid him on a wooden bench. The light fell full on 
his upturned face, bloodless, haggard and death- 
like ; and at the sight Marian Fletcher gave a cry 
that those who heard never forgot, and falling on 





her knees rained passionate kisses on the marble 
face. 

“At last—at last!” she sobbed, convulsively. 
“ Oh, heaven, I thank thee !” 

The servants gazed aghast. 
her self-control returned. 

“Take him to my room, John, and remove these 
wet clothes, then ride for your life for a doctor! 
He is my husband!” 

Yes, at last. After all those weary years of wait- 
ing her husband restored to her like this! 

Restored, yet nearly lost. For many, ry nights 
after that the watcher’s lamp burned in Marian’s 
chamber; and she sat by her sick husband’s side 
sick almost unto death. Night and day found 
her there, pale and sleepless as some ministering 
spirit, listening to his wild, disconnected talk—her 
own name often and often on his lips. Howshe cared 
for him, how she prayed for him, how she loved him 
only heaven and herself knew. : 

Her prayers prevailed. The heavy brown 
opened one still midnight-hour and rested on her 
face, no longer in delirium, but knowing her with 
a kindling light of doubt and joy. 

“ Marian,” he said, faintly, “ my wife!” 

She was on her knees beside him, his weak head 
lying in her caressing arms, 

thank heaven! My 


“My darling—my 
husband, forgive your 


dear, my true, my c 
erring wife!” 

His face beamed with a delighted emiile; he drew 
the lovely face down and kissed it. 

“It is true, then, what I heard, and which has 
brought me home. You have sought me? But if I 
am poor—poorer than when I went away?” 

“Ah! do you think Icarenow? Tlove you, and 
we are rich, We will never part agaim, my dearest 
and best—I cannot live without you.” 

The happy smile made his face luminoygs ; he drew 
her nearer and nearer. 

“No, never again, my love, my love; and I do not 
come to you poor. In the golden land, California, 
I have retrieved the past, and return to you a rich 
man.” 

Her face paled for an instant. 

“T am sorry. I wanted to atone—how can Inow? 
I have been your wife in the sunshine ; I wanted to 
be yours in the shadow ; and it seems it is not to be. 
I can never show you how I have repented now.” 

Her tears, her caresses, pleaded for her more power- 
fully than words. He sealed the pleading lips with 
husbandly kisses. 

“My beautiful Marian!’ he said, “my wife at 
last! Mine for ever, for ever. Mine ‘ for better for 


worse.’” M. C. 


He looked up and all 








ReTuRN oF GERARD RHOLF, THE EXPLORER.— 
We are glad to hear that the young German explorer, 
Gerard Rholf, who had been long mourned for as 
dead, has arrived safely from Lagos. After leaving 
Tripoli he made his way to the Niger River, and 
travelled in a canoe to its mouth. He was diverted, 
however, from his original intention by native wars 
and misunderstandings, and turning westward he 
succeeded in forcing his way through the forests and 
reaching the shore. As it had been currently re- 
ported that Mr. Rholf had been murdered by his ser- 
vant his arrival strengthens the probability of the 
safety of Dr. Livingstone. 

ANIMALS FINDING THEIR WAY UNDER DIFFICULT 
CrRcUMSTANCES.—Many surprising instances have 
been given of this in the dog andcat, but in 
the following instance we find that the sheep is 
possessed of the same faculty, in which man seems 
more deficient than any animal. It is the more il- 
lustrative of the last particular that the individual 
concerned was possessed of a considerable amount of 
intelligence, and was intimately acquainted with the 
wild and trackless parts of the country in an inland 
portion of Cornwall, where the flocks of sheep had 
been placed to feed. It had become necessary for 
him to drive them to their home, which was at some 
distance, and of course without the assistance of a 
road; and to add to the difficulty, net only was he 
without the assistance of a dog, but when he had 
collected them together he found himself enveloped 
in avery thick fog. To counterbalance this, how- 
ever, he well knew his situation and the direction 
in which his destination lay, and consequently by 
pursuing a straightforward course his way was 
clear.. His ontset therefore was in the right direc- 
tion, but after a time his calculation of this appears 
to have been lost in consequence of feeling himself 
obliged to change his plan in reference to the flock, 
which he found difficult to drive in consequence of 
their often seeking to proceed in a different direction 
from what he believed to be the right, a circum- 
stance which he ascribed to their obstinacy. For a 
considerable time he proceeded thus,, when he 
happily met on the moors with a man whom he 





knew, and who asked him with some surprise how jt 
was that he was driving the sheep in this direction, 
His error was soon discovered, and in fact he was 
found to have proceeded in the opposite way t 
what led to his home. As a@ last resource then, as 
the fog continued, he changed his plan, and instead 
of pursuing the difficult task of driving he resolved 
to follow them in the way they should lead, ani 
thus left to themselves amidst the gloom the journey 
was accomplished in safety. 





LONG HOLIDAYS. 


Tue pupils of a day-school have not the same need 
for long holidays as boys living away from home. If 
the Harrow, Shrewsbury, or Winchester boy 
has long holidays he is, at any rate, absent from his 
family and home throughout the school-term. Not 
so the boy at the City of London or the Dulwich 
Schools, who returns once or twice each day to his 
home, and has only five whole days of schooling in 
each week. Yet Dulwich boys (to quote an example) 
cannot make more than one hun and seventy- 
five complete days of schooling, even if they miss no 
single half-day when the school’is opened.  ‘Cheir 
holidays, -holidays, and Sundays amount to » 
hundred and ninety days in the year. More work ani 
less play is clearly needed here. 

The practice of the great public schools seems to 
be copied without regard to the widely differing 
circumstances and ts of the pupils. Boys 
whose destination E ‘the desk, the warehouse, the 
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that can be pleaded for their fellow-workers in 
boarding-schools. An Eton, a Rugby, or Harrow 
master is more or ess engaged with pupils from 
early morning till late at might, and even his Sun- 
days are not days of rest. Yet the head-master of 
Eton holds that such duties, filling ten or twelve 
hours every day, involve no severe mental labour. 
The masters in large Pe ign have only half as 
many hours of werk day, and no Sunday work. 
Yet four months out of the twelve are claimed by 
the masters of middle-class day-schools as indispen- 
sable to the recruiting of their exhausted energies. 
If this claim be just it follows egg sorb Rugby 
masters, who work twice as ould get eight 
instead of four months’ vacation. - It is only in Eng- 
land that such a claim is set up. Schools of similar 
character in Scotland, Prussia, and other countries 
where education is best a Sony give ba holi- 
day by six or-eight year. One con- 
pe result of'the shorter holiday in Scotland is 
the frequent success of Scotch boys in competition 
against the ablest youths from the English public 
schools. 

In schools aided by Government grants the 
number of complete days’ work in the year is 
frequently two hundred and twenty, or two hun- 
dred and thirty, and that too without including the 
Sundays, which also are working days in most in- 
stances both for teachers and scholars. Few tea- 
chers in middle-class day-schools have so heavy a 
day’s work as the certificated master of a school 
under Government inspection, who, in addition to 
his six hours of real hard work at methodical oral 
teaching, has one and.a-half or two more hours 
occupied in the private instruction of his pupil- 
teaehers, and the keeping of an elaborate set of 
school-registers. Other odd duties often fall to him, 
and his Sunday work is no sinecure. i 

Enough has been stated to show that the interests 
of middle-class boys attending the town and subur- 
ban day-schools demand a substantial increase 10 
the days for work. The practice of.the earlier part 
of this century, still observed by many excellent 
schools, should be re-established—namely, a total of 
two months, or, at the utmost, ten weeks. Shorter 
vacations might carry with them the compensation 
of diminished daily tasks for evening hours @ 
home. Many a parent would be glad to sec his 
children relieved of part at least of the dradgery 
imposed upon them in the shape of excessive even 
ing work. More work should be performed a 
school—less at the domestic hearth. 


Hawicx—Disastrovus Errecrs or THE Lat? 
Frost.—The full extent of the mischief done to ve- 
getation by the severe frost which occurred in the 
end of May is only now beginning to be fully com- 
prehended. In the gardens potatoes, strawberries. 
blackberries, gooseberries, and red and white cul 
rants haye suffered severely, and will in most cases 
prove a very light crop. In the orchards apple, p°*", 
and plum trees have also been much injured. But 
the ravages of Jack Frost’s farewell bite have not 
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been confined to gardens and orchards alone. Tho 
woods and hedgerows have also been subjected to 
the blasting influence. Ash, beech, larch, spruce, 
and Scotch fir trees are all more or less brown and 
withered in their foliage. The vales of the Borth- 
wick and Teviot seem to have suffered the most of 
any part in this locality. The »whins in all the fox 
eovers around here are quite brown, with hardly a 
spot of bloom. The generally beautiful Galalaw 
cover, Which at this season of the year used to de- 
light the eyes of all by the blaze of yellow bloom 
which arose from its sides, is this year as brown as 
the winter heath, Borthaugh, Chapehill, and Drink- 
stone covers have all to a greater or less extent 
shared the same fate, and will require two or three 
seasons at least to restere them. 








RALPH MARKHAM. 
———<—_—__—_ 
CHAPTER XXVI. 

PICTURE THE THIKD. 


Srx months more of Time’s flight. 

Pale, looking all the more white for the black 
yobes upon herslender form, symmetrical yet, though 
wasted with a half-year of grief, sat Lady Caroline 
Ashton in her mansion at Tavisgreen, with the same 
beautiful child playing on the floor at her feet. By 
a window sata middle-aged woman, of respectable 
appearance, sewing. 

That she was a favourite domestic was apparent 
from the neatness of her appearance and that she 
was seated in the presence of her mistress. 

“It is getting late, Letty ; put up your sewing and 
take little Angela out for an airing before the dew 
begins to fall,” said the lady. “She is indoors too 
much, it makes her look pale and sickly.” 

“Yes, my lady,” said the woman, and she laid 
aside her work and took the lovely child up in her 
arms. 

The child pnt up its pouting lips and kissed her 
with that kind of innocent affection which almost 
all children bear to those who take a tender care of 
them. 

“ Kiss mamma before you go out walking with 
Letty,” said the nurse. 

“Mamma ery when Angy kiss her,” said the child. 
“ Any love mamma too.” 

“Bless you, angel, bless you! You are my only 
comfort in life,” said the lady, and she arose, weeping, 
and kissed the babe with such tenderness as only a 
mother can feel. 

At that instant a servant announced the Earl of 
Lonsdale. 

“So soon returned from abroad!” murmured the 
lady. “He has succeeded, maybe. I will see him 
at once.” 

“Shall I wait with the child, Lady Caroline?” 
asked the nurse, as the other servant went away 
to escort the earl to the sitting-room of Lady 
Caroline. 

“No; but you need not be long absent. The earl 
will probably have much to tell me, and I wish An- 
gela always to have her exercise.” 

As the nurse went out the earl entered. He looked 
far older than he did when we last saw him. 

Time, brief as it was, with grief for the loss of his 
best friend and relative, had wrought a great change 
in his form and face, though he was yet a noble-look- 
ing man, 

“Tam glad to seo that you and the child yet live 
to perpetuate the memory of Sir Lionel!” said the 
earl, as he grasped the extended hand of Lady 
Caroline. «“ I have but just landed from France, arid 
posted down to see you even before I went to my 
own castle to meet my wife and children.” 

“Thanks, grateful thanks, my lord, for your kind- 
ness,” said the lady, with a low bow and in a tremu- 
lous toue. “Does your haste augur what struck 
me the moment your arrival was announced? 
Have you found the hiding-place of the man 
who murdered my husband; and placed him where 
justice, as well asI, can claim such faint expia- 
tion as his poor life for the loss of that life which 
blessed me while it existed ?” 

“Thave traced him nearly over all of Europe— 
been so near him that it would seem he could:not 
escape—and yet the monster lives, for all the 
knowledge that I have to the contrary. But the 
wretched accomplice whom he hired to aid him in 
his murderous plans is in his grave. And I 
grieve to say that he died a natural death—or at 
least a death brought upon him by intemperance 
consequent on remorse, as his last words led me 
to believe.. I found him in a low posado in Spain, 
where he had been left to die by Keginald Norse- 
man—for I will not disgrace knighthood by even 
prefacing his accursed name with a title. But one 
week before I found Major Desbrosses, on what 








proved to be his death-bed, Norseman had been 
there. 
dying deposition ef the poor duped sinner, which 
even more than my own evidence and that of 
Thomas fixes the crime of deliberate, long-pre- 
meditated murder upon Norseman, and then I fol- 
lowed, as I hoped, the track of the murderer into 
the mountaims of Calabria. But there, notwith- 
standing I threw myself into the very haunts of 
brigands and murderers, I lost the trace again. 
have continually offered almost half my estate as 
a reward for him, dead or alive; I have employed 
the keenest detectives in the known world, and yet 
he has escaped me. I will not give up the chase, 
however, while he lives; and I have reason to be- 
lieve that he does. I will spend a brief time at my 
castle, to recruit my wasted health, by the side of 
the wife and children who are dear to me, and 
then I will again set out upon this pilgrimage of 
duty, for such it is. Your Lionel was murdered 
by my side, and until that cruel deed is fully 
avenged I ean know no rest. Nor shall Reginald 
Norseman know rest either. So well were all his 
plans arranged that even before he gave to Sir 
Lionel the insult which led to that disastrous 
meeting he had transferred nearly all his avail- 
able funds out of the country under some other 
name, or also had converted it into valuables 
easily carried upon the person and worth ready 
money in any civilized part of the world. This 
much the detectives easily discovered. I have 
traced him under four différent changes of name 
and disguise, and yet he has escaped my pur- 
suit.” 

“T know not how to thank you, my lord, for 
all that you have done and are still doing,” said the 
lady. “Were it not for my poor child, so young 
and helpless, I too would enter upon the task you 
have assumed.” 

“Tt is nota task for one of your sex,” said the 
earl. “But now I have told you ail that I can for 
the present. I must take my leave and post home- 
wards, for there are anxious hearts there which 
await my coming.” 

And the earl took a courteous leave of the widow 
of his murdered friend. ; 

It was now almost dark,an hour when the sum- 
mer nightdews began to fall. And yet Letty the 
nurse bad not returned with the child. Knowing 
how faithful Letty had ever been, and that she 
was devotedly attached to the little girl, Lady 
Caroline waited for half an hour longer, and then 
she began to feel real alarm. Ringing for the ser- 
vants, inquiries weré made all about the place. 
Letty had been seen walking in the park an hour 
before sunset with the child by her side. After that 
hour there was no trace of either of them. 

Servants with lighted lanterns now hurried out 
into the park, and a general alarm was given 
throughout the neighbourhood. Lady Caroline, 
wild with anxiety and a dread which she could not 
dissemble, went herself to the spot where the 
child and nurse had last been seen, and hunted side 
by side with her servants until the dawn of another 
day for the missing ones. Butno sign came to cheer 
her now desolate heart; and she returned fo her 
palatial home as near crazed as she could be and yet 
have some sense left. 

Dispatches had already been sent to the Earl of 
Lonsdale, and he had now arrived with assist- 
ants to carry on the search. 

His first thought was that the nurse had been 
bribed; but Lady Ashton said that was simply im- 
possible. The woman had been brought up from a 
child with herself in her own father’s family, and 
never in any act had proved unworthy of a trust. 

“That fiend in human shape has been at the 
bottom of this disappearance,” she said. “I feel 
it, and though nurse and child may be living I 
doubt it.” 

“He may through some agent have managed the 
abduction forthe purpose of adding to the wretched- 
ness already inflicted upon you,” said the earl. “ But 
as to daring himself to appear in England in any 
disguise I cannot believe. The immense reward 
I have offered, the manner in which I have searched 
for him, would show him the impossibility of es- 
caping from this country, if he returned to it. Some 
agent, bribed by the money of which he has too 
much, may have worked for him. But even then I 
will not think anew murder has been done, but ra- 
ther that the child has been carried off and hidden 
somewhere, the nurse being taken to take care of it. 
There would be fully as much wretchedness to you 
in kyowing that your child was alive and. in his 
power as to know that it had been murdered, and 
set free from earth’s pains and sorrows.” 

“Itis so,” replied the unhappy lady. “ But the 
suspense will of itself drive me mad ; to know that 
she was dead would be better than to be ignorant of 
her fate and dream through a lifetime of wretched- 
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ness that she was being brought up by this fiend in 
sin and wrong.” 

The misery of uncertainty only weighed down the 
poor mother’s heart for one week. At the end of that 
time a letter, posted at Liverpool, reached her. 
It was in a handwriting which she knew too well. 
Its contents were brief but explicit. They were in 
these words: 

“When Lady Caroline Ashton reads this note, 
written by one whose love was ardent once 
she will learn now in his undying hate that he 
has stricken one more blow in revenge for the wrong 
done him when she discarded him and accepted the 
wooing of a man whom he always hated. ‘The first 
blow—his death—did not render her utterly mise- 
rable as Jong as she had his child to look upon and 
prattle to. 

“Returning from France in the very ship which 
the Earl of Lonsdale came in, I was at Tavisgreen 
as quickly as himself. My purpose is known. The 
pretty little Angela is with me while I write and 
ignorant of hertrue parents’ names or of her lineage ; 
she shall be taught to know me only as her father. 
When she is of the age that her mother was when 
she darkened my doom then she shall learn as dark 
and deep a sorrow as can wreck a woman’s life, If 
this does not break the heart which coldly wrecked 
my hopes I will try again. Ask William, Earl of 
Lonsdale, if he remembers a blind beggar who was 
also deaf and dumb, who received a free passage 
from Brest to Dover when he crossed the channel, 
tired of hunting down him who defies his hate and 
laughs at hisblindness. That beggar was your fue 

“Sirk REGINALD NoRSEMAN.” 

Wild with agony when she received this letter 
Lady Caroline sent for the earl to know if he re- 
membered a beggar such as the letter spoke of. 

The earl not only remembered the beggar, but his 
apparent utter helplessness as described in a paper 
which he carried purporting to have been written by 
a French priest in the town of Nantes, where the 
beggar was said to have been living for years though 
born in England. And the earl had in well-disposed 
charity given liberal alms to the very man whom he 
had searched for nearly all over Europe. 

This blow was now too great fer Lady Caro- 
line to bear up under. She was stricken down with 
a brain fever, which for a time defied the power of 
her physicians, and she was reduced to the very 
verge of death. But when hopes of her recovery 
were all gone she rallied and began slowly to gain 
strength after the fever left her. But her mind 
seemed to be utterly gone. 

She raved when awake as well as when asleep 
about her murdered husband and her child, and the 
constant watchfulness of her nurses was required to 
prevent her committing suicide. Indeed more than 
once she attempted it, but was saved by those who 
had the care of her. 

Meantime the Earl of Lonsdale again set out in 
search of Norseman and the child, determined to re- 
turn to his own home with them in his power, or 
never. But he had not been gone long when the 
sad story of the fate of Lady Caroline was trans- 
mitted to him from home. 

On a dark and stormy night, when it was supposed 
that she was too weak to leave her bed, she suddenly 
rose, shrieking, and, breaking away from her 
watchers, seized a shawl from one of them and 
rushed from the house. Search was instantly made 
but no sign of her was discovered until late the next 
morning, when the shawl was found near the shore 
of a deep lake full four or five miles from the house. 

It had rained so hard that traces of footmarks could 
nowhere be found, but not a doubt existed in the 
minds of all who knew her and the circumstances 
but that in the wild frenzy which had given her 
strength to go so far from the house she had cast 
herself in the lake and perished. 

Her body was searched after, but not found, but 
even this created no disbelief there, in regard to her 
fate—the lake was so deep, and in places had a bottom 
of mud which would be apt to retainanything when 
once sank into it. 

The earl’s health failed again, and he returned 
from his unavailing search a hopeless invalid. A 
few years passed and his unhappinesss knew no end. 
He died, bequeathing title and estate to his son 
Plantagenet, whose love of travel and wish to ease 
the mind of his mother from the morbid grief which 
weighed it down caused him to build a yacht in 
which he could traverse every sea and visit every 
land. 

And in this yacht, his swift and beautiful “ Fairy,” 
we found him in our first chapter. And there 
again we will.soon seek him, apologizing to the 
reader, if an apology be considered necessary, for 
leaving him and the Pearl of the Reef so long while 
we went back to look into mysteries of which our 
beautiful heroine had been entirely ignorant until that 
strange Providence, which shapes all lives, and al- 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


As the yacht now had the wind and the heave of | 
ihe sea with her, as well as a full four-knot current | 
of the Gulf Stream, it seemed most singular that the | 

sloop could hold her position nearly abreast inside | 
the reef, where there was no current to favour her. 

And the young earl, as well as the old captain, ex- 
pressed their wonder. But had they known, as well 
as the writer, how perfectly modelled, how well 

rigged, sparred and canvassed, those huge wrecking 
sloops are, how in the smooth water under the lee 
of the coral reefs of Florida they sweep along like 
huge birds with snowy wings, always depending on 
speed to be the first to reach a wreck and secure 
the heaviest salvage, their surprise had not been so 
great. 

The distance between the vessels was for the 
most time not over five or six miles, and with good 
glasses the eyes of parties on either could distin- 
guish persons quite plainly, and also see any change 
in course or sails that was made. 

Angela remained on deck, as did the mother and 
sister of the earl, for the wild and exciting scenes of 
the day had the effect of making them anxious, and 
anxiety is ever best relieved by looking boldly on its 
cause. 

Angela pointed out to the earl, and named the 
different islands inside, and when they arrived off 
Oarysfort, the most dreaded reef on the coast, she 
pointed out the light-ship anchored there, and told 
the fate of the captain who had first commanded it. 
He had a garden on Key Sargo, then in sight, where 
he raised fruits and vegetables for his crew and 
family. On visiting it one morning with a boat’s 
crew of two men only he was fired on by Seminole 
indians ambuscaded there, and instantly slain. One 
ef his men was mortally wounded ; the other escaped 
unhurt, to carry the story of poor Walton’s fate to 
his wretched family. 

Night was now fast drawing on, and the yacht 
was rapidly nearing the island point known as Cape 
Florida, a point beyond which they knew the 
sloop could not follow, for there the reef has its 
end, and the Gulf Stream rolls its blue waves up 
ageinst the white sands of the main land of 
Florida. 

“ If those wretches find any comfort in keeping us 
in sight, night will soon shut it out from them,” said 
the ear), with a smile. 

“ And even before darkness, my lord,” said An- 
gela, “they will have run as far up the coast as 
they can go. You can already see the white light- 
house on Cape Florida, and beyond the bay of Key 
Biscayno there is no inside passage.” 

“I see a vessel in there at anchor—a heavily 
rigged schooner like ours,” said Captain Cavendish, 
who had been scanning the coast ahead through his 
glass. 

“4 wrecker, perhaps,” said the earl. 

“She has the look of a man-of-war to me, my 
lord,” said the old seaman. 

“It is very likely the revenue cutter kept on the 
coast to prevent smuggling,” said Angela. “She 
passed up the reef three or four days ago, stopping 
at our wrecking station as she passed. Captain 
Cost, who commands her, is very friendly with the 
wreckers, for he sometimes shares in their profits. I 
have heard them say he would go a hundred miles 
10 make salvage out of a wreck more willingly 
than he would goone mile in pursuit of a smuggler.” 

“ I do not like his friendship with the wreckers, if 
his vessel bea good sea-boat and fast,” said the 
earl, thoughtfully. “For now I can see a reason 
why that sloop should press on with such speed 
after her chase of us was made hopeless by our 
position out here. If the wreckers should invent a 
tale that would get him to follow us, they might 
even yet give us trouble. For should the wind die 
away while we are near the coast, the boats of a 
man-of-war could not be repulsed as were those of 
ihe wreckers. Were he honest and true to his duty 
I would fearlessly communicate to this captain the 
charecter and crime of the wretch known to him 
probably as Ralph Markham, for I would rely on 
his aid to arrest and carry him where he could 
be sent to England. But the character you give of 
the man deters me.” 

“He is a friend to Ralph Markham, or Norseman, 
and even yet more friendly with Burt Vanderlip, 
with whom he has been connected in some way for 
pen cea: as I have heard that man boast,” said 
Angela. 

“ Then we will keep on this track until dark, and im- 
mediately afterwards shape our course for the Baha- 
mas. In the harbour of Nassau English men-of-war 


and he will listen to any suggestions that I make 
without hesitation.” 

“The sloop is now passing Soldier Key and steer- 
ing up the narrow channel where the cutter is an- 
chored. She will reach the cutter before darkness 
overtakes us,” said Angela. 

“All the better, for if the cutter makes any pre- 
paration to put to sea we shall be able to observe 
it,” said the earl. “ All that I hope is that the wind 
will last.” 

“It will not only last but freshen, my lord,” said 
Captain Cavendish. “See how very clear it is to 
windward while the sea grows higher and higher 
all the time.” 

“I observe it,” said the earl. “The signs for a 
freshening gale are good. Let itcome. Nostauncher 
craft floats the ocean than ours, and as long as we 
have open water around us I care not how hard it 
blows. But the evening air is growing chilly. The 
cabin will be a more pleasant place for you all, 
ladies.” 

“Tf you please, my kind cousin, let me remain until 
I see if the sloop communicates with the cutter,” 
said Angela. 

“JT will inform you if it occurs,” said the earl. 
“Remember, fair cousin, how precious life and 
health are to you now, and permit me to take as 
much care of you as I take of my mother and 
sister.” 

Angela smiled, but, objecting no further, took the 
arm of Gertrude and followed the stately Lady Lons- 
dale into the cabin. 

There sat poor Letty, a picture of nervous fear and 
despair, for she had been so long under the fearful 
eye of Reginald Norseman that she could not even 
now realize herself free from his power. 

“Do they still follow us, dear young lady ?” she 
asked of Angela. 

“No, good Letty. The race is about over. They 
are at Cape Florida, and we shall soon leave it far 
behind.” 

“If we can only reach England, if only once my 
eyes can rest on the mansion at Tavisgreen, I ~vill 
not murmur if death comes in the same hour,” said 
the nurse. “ When the people there once know that 
I was not to blame when you were torn from your 
good, dear mother, they will honour my memory.” 

“ No one ever blamed you; your lady was the first 
to say you would die before you betrayed your trust,” 
said Lady Lonsdale. 

“ And she is dead! Oh, could she but have lived 
till we returned, what bliss would have been hers!” 

“She is not dead! I will not believe it. My heart 
tells me that she lives, and we shall yet meet,” said 
Angela, with’ enthusiastic fervour. “Had she died, 
her spirit would have come and whispered to me in 
my hours of dreamy sadness. I feel—I feel as if I 
should yet clasp her in my arms and hear her bless 
me and tell of my real father.” 

The entrance of the earl put a stop to her words, 
but there was anxious inquiry in the look she gave 
him. 

“ The sloop ran right alongside of the cutter, lower- 
ing her sails as she got near,” he said. “She is 
there now ; but it has become too dark for us to see 
whether any preparations are being made on the 
schooner for sailing.” 

“She will come, I fear,” said Angela. 

“Tf she does she will scarcely know in what di- 
rection to look for us, for our course is already altered, 
and we are crossing instead of running down the 
Gulf Stream. We shall soon be where they will not 
dare to go, for however lawless they may be here, 
under the guns of an English fort or man-of-war they 
would hardly dare to exhibit it.” 


CHAPTER XxVIIL 


CartTatn Cost, a thin, wiry, sharp-nosed man 
with small greenish-gray eyes, sat in his cabin alone 
at a table on which a large plate of the cray-fish of 
Florida, in all but the claws exactly like our lobsters, 
was the most prominent dish. Bread, vegetables 
and fruit were adjuncts to the great red and white 
platter of fish into which he was “pitching,” to use 
a sea phrase, like a dolphin into a shoal of flying-fish. 
Every little while he poured a dark-red fluid into 
his glass from a long-necked bottle at his right hand, 
showing that he understood the necessity of making 
that kind of meal digestible. 

Suddenly a man in a shabby kind of uniform put 
his head and shoulders through the cabin dooy 

“ Beggin’ your on, captain, I jist thought 
you'd like to know. It’s blowin’ big guns now out- 
side, and there’s a long, low, black topsail schooner 
runnin’ up the Gulf afore it with all the canvas on 
her spars she can crowd.” 
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Captain Cost heard all this, but he made no an- 
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swer; he was too busy with his fish and brandy for 
that. 

So Lieutenant Jenkins returned on deck in time 
to see the great sails of the sloop lowered away, 
and her hull steered as neatly alongside of the cutiar 
as if she had been but a yawl or a fancy sail-boat of 
a ton or two. 

Scarce a jar was felt, but it was more effectual in 
bringing Captain Cost on deck than had been the ap- 
peal of his lieutenant. He reached it just as Horse- 
man, Vanderlip, and Ralph Markham, followed by 
three or four more prominent wreckers, sprang 
aboard from the sloop. 

“Free and easy, free end easy, I must say, to 
board a English revenue cutter in such a style in 
broad daylight,” cried the captain, in @ tone, how- 
ever, which showed he was not angry. 

“Just twilight, I suppose!” said Lieutenant Jen- 
kins, sotto voce. 

“We had no time to stand upon ceremony, (ap- 
tain Cost,” said Ralph Markham, hurriedly. “Do 
you see that topsail schooner standing down the Gulf 
yonder?” 

“ Yes, I see a vessel under a heap of canvas; but 
it is getting too dark to make out her rig. She isn't 
a smuggler, is she?” 

“No, captain; but her owner is a villain who 
has robbed me of my daughter. She is on board of 
that craft.” 

“What the pretty ‘Pearl of the Reef,’ as I've 
heard her called at your place ?” 

“Yes, my child, Angela. The villain escaped us 
on the sloop ,only by getting outside into rough 
water, where we could not follow.” 

“I’m sorry for you, Mr. Markham,” said the cap- 
tain, coolly. “But as the chap isn’t accused of 
smuggling or anything that I have an official right 
to overhaul him for, I den’t see what I can do for 
ou.” 

“Don’t see? Don’t see, Captain Cost?” cried 
Vanderlip. “Look here at my arm, broken from a 
pistol-shot from the owner of that yacht. There's 
reason enough for you to take him on?” 

“T don’t know,” said Captain Cost, doubtfully. 
“ And besides, it is getting dark, and he is out of 
sight already.” 

“ But we know the course that he is steering. Ho 
can be followed and caught by another day, for the 
cutter before the wind will beat the world, and you 
know it.” 

“ She is fast,” said the captain, ever well pleased 
to hear his vessel praised. “ But even if I could 
make out a’ right to follow the chap, I couldn't 
work my cutter out of this narrow channel in the 
dark.’ 

“ Only say you'll go, and we'll tow her out if we 
have to doit by swimming,” said Markham. 
“Gentlemen, I’d do almost anything to aid or 
please you, but it looks to me as if it wouldn’t pay 
to follow that chap, and you haven’t even told me 
who he is yet.” 

“ No, I have not told you ; but if you'll go into the 
cabin alone with me two minutes, or with me and 
Vanderlip, who also knows all about him, I'll show 
you that it will pay more money too than you ever 
saw or dreamed of before.” 

And the eyes of Ralph Markham fairly blazed 
with the light of a wild thought just entered into his 
prolific brain. 

“Come down then. It will do no hurt to hear what 
you have to. tell,” said the captain, and he led the 
way, followed by Markham and Vanderlip, the latter 
wondering what new plan his villanous associate 
had hit upon. 

“As the captain didn’t see fit to ask you all into 
his cabin come into mine, and taste a leetle of 
the best rum you ever swallered,” said Lieutenant 
Jenkins to Horseman and the other wreckers 00 
deck. 

The invitation was accepted without any hesita- 
tion, for men of their class in those days knew little 
of the principles of, Sons of Temperance, and practised 
them still less. 

(To be continued.) 


Dr. TrovssEav.—The death of Dr. Trousseau bas 
revived many interesting an¢cdotes of his early days- 
When but fourteen he was attending a course of lec- 
tures on magnetism given in a small country village. 
where it happened Dr, Bretonneau was recruiting 
his health. A workman, whose sight had been se- 
riously injured by a splinter of iron having entered 
his eye, was attended by the doctor, who, with all his 
skill, utterly failed in extracting the small fragmen' 
imbedded in a mass of inflamed flesh. The boy 
Trousseau heard of the case, and, returning from * 
lecture on the power of the magnet, asked leave te 
try its success. As the experiment could not produce 
pain, leave was and in a few seconds the 
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splinter attached to the end of his magnet. Dr. 
Yretonneau, struck by the boy’s intelligent appli- 
cation of the facts revealed to him in the lecture, 
adopted him as his pupil, with what result we all 
know. During the last two months Dr. Trousseau 
pointed out daily to his class of hospital students the 
vrogress of the disease which carried him off, and a 
jew days before his,death inspected the tomb he had 
ordered to be erected for himself. He said the ma- 
sons had done their work well; and after paying 
them, drove to an undertaker’s, where he arranged 
as to his funeral, settling the amount it was to cost, 
remarking a8 he did so that relations were usually 
overcharged, and he was detcrmined his family 
should only pay what was right. 


—_—_—— 
LIZZIE’S FORTUNE. 


BenzaMIn Hacxet knew low to read and write, 
after a fashion. How he came by those accomplish- 
ments no one was quite sure. It was a mystery even 
to himself. Besides this, he knew all about a ship— 
not because he had studied navigation in any col- 
lege whatever, but because, beginning lifeas cabin boy 
he had slowly fought his way up to the honourable 
post of captain—“ Captain and owner,” he was 
proud to say, “of the Betsy Hacket.” 

Betsy was his wife’s name, and his wife had been 
a plump, good-natured sailor's daughter, who wore 
hoop-rings in her little brown ears, and was rather 
too fond of scarlet ribbons and blue bead necklaces 
to be a model of gentility. 

When they were married she felt quite content 
with her little front room in a street facing the river, 
aud indeed was more than satisfied with the glories 
which two green papier-maché parrots and a bunch 
of white coral, to say nothing of a live parrot in a 
pewter cage, and a tea-tray, straight from China, 
with a Chinese lady in an out-door costume upon it, 
lent the establishment. But that was when Benjamin 
Hacket was before the mast; and she had left him 
long ago, and Captain Hacket’s daughter had other 
notions, 

Thoy lived in another quarter of the town now, 
and in their parlour were ornaments which put the 
parrots to the blush, and Betsy’s daughter called 
herself Elizabeth, and had no notion of being less 
fashionable than her neighbours; people said Cap- 
tain Haeket was immensely rich, and would leave 
his daughter an heiress of the first magnitude when 
he left the world at all. : 

Pretty, and an heiress, she had plenty who called 
themselves friends, of course. She wasa belle in the 


circle to which her wealth had introduced her, and 


perhaps her head was a little turned by the flatteries 
she received. 

A good girl at heart, she was yet easily blinded by 
show and glitter, and very apt to judge people by 
their coats and the houses in which they dwelt, and, 
indeed, had forsaken more than one good soul who 
in the humbler days of her life had not been held so 
lightly. 

Moreover she had grown to be not quite so well 
pleased when, following in her father’s wake on his 
return from any voyage, she saw that handsome 
sunburnt mate of his, Tom Hadaway. 

She had known Tom almost all her life, and once 
she had been very fond of him. She liked him still, 
and knew that he was manly, handsome and well 
educated. ‘ 

She knew too that wherever he went his first 
thought was to find some dainty gift for her on his 
coming home. 


Wonderfully carved fans, ivory bititclets, curious | 


ear-rings, mysterious workboxes, birds of rare 
plumage, and shells of delicate tints and beautiful 
shapes, had Tom Hadaway bestowed on her. 

And there had been a time when she had believed 
thather father’s wish might come to pass, and Tom 
Hadaway become her husband; but with the 
elegant house in the fashionable square had arisen 
other ideas. 

So during one of her father’s longest voyages 
she permitted Melton Melton, Esq., who had, by 
slow degrees, become her beau ideal of manly per- 
fection, to slip an engagement ring upon her slender 
finger, and gave him permission to “ask papa,” in 
the most approved fashion. 

Consequently, when Captain Hacket arrived grand 
news awaited him—news that made him pucker 
his face, wrinkle his brows, and growl, indignantly : 

“Why didn’t you ask me first ?” said the captain. 
“That puppy! Heaven love you! what do you 
pane Sony ina fellen ae —_ He gh &@ man 
according to my reckoning—only a wro 
clothes!” Him! ’ sett - 

“ He adores me, papa,” said Elizabeth, melting into 
tears, “and I should die if you were cruel. Do con- 
sent, papa,” 


“And how about Tom Hadaway?” asked the 
captain. 

At this Lizzie curled her lip. 

*Tt was not Tom’s affair,” she surmised. 

“Tom loves you better than his life,” said the 
captain. “I've as much as given him to under- 
stand that I'll make no objections. Why if I was a 
girl I'd have Tom Hadaway before any other fellow 
upon earth. I'd trust adaughter in that man’s hands 
as I wouldaship. As for this fellow, the only use 
you could make of him in the time of a storm would 
be to throw him overboard to lighten the ship ; and, 
by the Lord Harry, his weight wouldn’t make much 
difference. PoorTom! Think it over now, Lizzie!” 

But Lizzie was firm, and she was the captain's 
pet; and, though the old man gave his consent very 
reluctantly, still he gave it at last. 

And poor Tom Hadaway heard the news with a 
sad heart, and sailed away to sea again with the 
captain. 

This time the captain’s voyage was a short one. 
He returned quite unexpectedly one day with some- 
thing unpleasant evidently upon his mind. 

He made no explanation to his daughter at first, 
but sat with his hat on, in a very disconsolate mood. 

“He was well enough,” he said, when Lizzie asked 


im. 

And, after this statement, he groaned and said: 

“ Poor lass!” 

“ Perhaps,” thought Lizzie, “it was all about her 
engagement. Tom was such a favourite!” 

She was so sure of this that she felt nervous 
about mentioning the fact that Melton Melton was 
anxious that she should “name the day ;” but she 
did at last, and was surprised to receive for answer: 

“The sooner the better, lass—the sooner the 
better. Yes, yes. I'll talk to the young fellow when 
he comes.” 

And so “the young fellow” arriving almost on 
the moment the captain shook hands with him 
warmly enough, and they sat down together very 
amicably. 

The weather was discussed, also other ordinary 
topics which are spoken of as a matter of course 
when people meet each other in morning calls; and 
then young Melton, who was one of that order of 
exquisites who cannot speak without as many gasps 
as are emitted by a dying dolphin, began to hint at 
the grand subject under consideration. 

“Had Miss Lizzie—ah—ah—mentioned—ah—the 
object of, in fact, of this call—ah——” 

“I’ve heerd that you are anxious to be spliced as 
soon as possible, my lad,” said the captain, “and 
I’ve just told Lizzie that, as things stand to-day, I 
don’t care how soon the affair is settled. Sail into 
the harbour of matrimony in a week if you like. 
I’ve got to leave home again, and I'd rather leave 
her under someone’s care.” 

And the captain groaned. 

“ Ah—your health—ah, life is very—ah—uncer- 
tain!” said Melton Melton, Esq., with a thought of 
the report of the captain’s willat his heart. “ Asea- 
faring life—ah, rather—ah, dangerous!” 

“My health is perfect,” said the captain, “and 
your Jack is as safe at sea as on land for that matter. 
But you see something has happened. I’ve been a 
precious fool, and gone and heaved anchor just when 
I’d no business to do it. I’ve sprung a leak ina 
gale and a wreck has come of it. To tell the truth 
plain enough for a marine to understand it I’ve been 
speculating without knowing what I was about, and 
I’ve lost every penny I possessed. I’m as poor to- 
day as Job’s turkey, and nat’rally I’m glad to see 
Lizzie settled. ForI shan’t have a penny to give 
her, and I'm not young enough to make another for- 
tune.” 

Here the captain arose. 

“Settle the day between ye,” he said. 
you together.” 

And he rushed out of the room. 

Lizzie sank upon a sofa and burst into tears. 
Melton Melton, Esq., stood near her with a peculiar 
expression upon his face. 

“Tt’s very distressing,” he said. “’Pon my word 
I sympathize with you. I—ah—I couldn’t trouble 
you to talk about that little matter at so distressing 
a moment. I ain—TI believe delicacy requires me 
to—ah—depart—au revoir !” 

And Melton Melton, Esq., vanished. 

The captain heard of this with a slight chuckle, 
and Lizzie awaited his return, but in vain. 

In a week the captain and his daughter had gone 
back to the old second floor in the street facing the 
river, and there, with the painted furniture, the 
parrots, the bunch of white coral, and other trifles 
which had been the pride of the late Mrs. 
Hacket’s -eart, began a new\ife. And thither, des- 
pite Liazie’s hopes, Melton Melton, Esq., did not 
come to offer his fortune to the impoverished 
heiress. 


“T'll leave 





Lizzie waited for a long, long while, and then 








plucked up pride enough toinclose Mr. Melton’s ring 
in a very contemptuous note, and send it back to 
him; after that, instead of pining away, she took 
heart and resolved to despise those butterflies of 
fashion who had courted her society in the elegant 
establishment over which she had once presided, and 
who never found their way to the street and the 
humble rooms upon the second floor. 

But thither, once again, Tom Hadaway came often. 
Arriving after those long voyages with his curious 
gifts from foreign lands, evincing always that kind 
ness and gallantry which a true sailor always shows 
to women who are worthy of it, and showing more 
than this, a true and constant love which it might 
have been any woman’s pride to win. 

And Lizzie, separated from the throng of fashion’s 
votaries whose glitter had blinded her, saw Tom 
Hadaway’s worth, grew to be very, very fond of him, 
and, at last, gave him her heart and han, feeling 
that all her adversities had been blessings in dis- 
guise—having brought her to this happy end. 

They were married very quietly in the morning, 
and in the evening Captain Hacket proposed “wu 
walk and some ice-cream,” and the young couple 
assented. 

The captain seemed in ® very merry mood and 
full of some important secret. He trudged ahead, 
followed by the happy pair, through one of the streets 
by the waterside to those elegant quarters of the 
city which it had once been Bessie’s lot to inhabit, 
and finally stopped before the very house which 
had formerly been theirs. It was brilliantly lighted 
from roof to cellar. 

“ They're havin’ a party, it seems,” said the captain 
“Ah, now, if we only lived here, eh? Different 
quarters from what we've left,eh? It’s enough to 
make a man envious.” 

“No matter, papa,” said Lizzie; “we are very 
happy now. I don’t care to change, for one. Where 
are you going ?” 

For the captain was ascending the steps. 

“Tn,” said the captain; “ come along.” 

Lizzie and Tom stood confounded. It entered 
Tom’s mind that, having had something to drink 
future prosperity to the young couple in, the old geu- 
tleman might have taken a glass too much. 

“TI beg you to consider, captain,” he began. 

But the captain roared : 

“You lubber! don’t disobey orders. 
pected here.” 

And at that moment the door opened and in the 
hall were ranged all the old servants, smiling and 
courtesying welcome. 

“What does it mean ?” cried Lizzie. 

“ What can it mean?” cried Tom. 

“Tt means I haven’t been ruined—that’s all,” said 
the captain. “This is my house, and has never be 
longed to anyone else. And what’s more, ‘l'om Had 
away, the Betsy Hacket belongs to me still, and 
there wasn’t a word of truth in what I told you 
about being hired to navigate her, out of compassion, 
by the new owner. I’ve played a trick, for Lizzie’s 
sake, on more than one I know. I thought that 
land Iubber had an eye to Lizzie’s fortune, and Lve 
proved it.true. But I gave the same sauce to both 
ganders, and you, Tom Hadaway, never guessed 
Lizzie was still an heiress. If she isn’t thankful to 
me now her eyes belie her.” 

But Lizzie’s eyes did not belie her; for in her 
heart she was thanking heaven fer her escape from 
a fortune-hunter, and wondering how she could 
ever have cared for anyone but Tom Hadaway tle 
least in the world. 

And in her own room Lizzie found her own hand 
some wardrobe, and was soon dressed for the splendid 
wedding-breakfast to which the captain had invited 
all those good souls—friends of the past—who had not. 
been elegant enough for Lizzie on her first elevation 
to fashionable life ; and everyone admitted that,’ on 
the whole, it was the merriest wedding-breaktast 
they had ever eaten, and that thenceforth Lizzie and 
Tom would be the two happiest people upon earth. 

M. K. D. 


We're ex- 
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Tue Distress In THE MAvRITIUS.—We gladly 
draw attention to the effort being made to obtain 
relief for the surviving sufferers by the fever in the 
Mauritius. The ravages of the disease were without 
a parallel in fatality ; and trade was completely para- 
lyzed, and the survivors are suffering great privations. 
The following abstract of a letter from the island is 
a sufficient plea :—“ When this awful calamity befell 
us, I suppose the town of Port Louis contained about 
80,000 inhabitants; now it is difficult to say how 
many there are ; I can only tell you that everybody 
was taken at once, and I do not think there is 1 per 
cent. now who have not had it; in some cases 10 or 
12 persons all down in the same house, not one was 
able to give the other even a drink. Very many 
died and putrified, poisoning the atmosphere before 
they were found out ; in other cases people crawled 
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as best they could to their gardens, scratched holes 


and put their defunct friends into them, not a person 
being able to go to make a declaration of the death, 
carts going about day and night to take up the sick in 
the streets and the dead out of the houses. I sawa 
case the other day where the last body had been 
carried out, the doors left open, and not a person 
even to take possession of the furniture. Many 
families are cleared out entirely. When this com- 
menced, of course, nobody expecting it, nobody was 
prepared. Government turned schools and other 
suitable buildings into hospitals; the municipality 
did the same, but of all other misfortunes we all 
found ourselves almost without the principal remedy 
(quinine). The little there was was sold by auction ; 
some fetched the fabulous price of 28/. 8s. per ounce ; 
in fact people seemed to know that they were bidding 
for their lives. For three months 10/. was an ordinary 
price for one ounce of quinine. I may say that I 
believe never was a population so struck down in the 
world before, according to accounts given. Since 
quinine has arrived (1,000 lbs. came by the last mail) 
our state is improving.” 








FACETIZA. 


A Firm in Jamaica prints at the head of its letter- 
paper: “Excuses for non-payment of money due 
must be prepaid, or postage will be charged to the 
account.” 

WHAT IS LOVE? 

A complaint of the heart, growing out of an in- 
ordinate longing after something difficult to obtain. 
It attacks persens of both sexes, generally between 
the ages of fifteen and thirty; some have been 
known to have it at the age of sixty. 

Symptoms.—Absence of mind; giving things 
wrong names; calling tears nectar, and sighs 
zephyrs; gazing on the moon and stars; loss of ap- 
petite ; neglect of business ; a loathing for all things 
—save ene; and a constant desire to sigh. 

Effects —A strong headache, pulse high; stupidly 
eloquent eyes; sleeplessness, and all that sort of 
thing. At times, imagination bright; bowers of 
roses ; winged cupids; and then, again, oceans of 
despair, racks, tortures, and hair-triggered pistols. 

Cure—Get married. If that don’t cure you it 
will, at least, open your eyes. 


A MAN named John Bunyan was recently sum- 
moned before a magistrate because he would not 
“move on.” The magistrate remarked that he was 
surprised at a man bearing the illustrious and im- 
mortal name of Bunyan should be wanting in “ pre- 
gress.” 

A Narve AppreaL.—A newspaper contains the 
following plaintive advertisement: “ Will the gen- 
tleman who stole my cucumbers on last Sunday 
night be generous enough toreturn me a few of the 
seeds, as they are a rare variety ?” 

“More or Lzss.”—The usual place of resort for 
Dublin duellists was called Fifteen Acres. An attorney 
of that city, in penning a challenge, probably thought 
he was drawing a lease, and invited his antagonist 
to meét him et “the place called Fifteen Acres—be 
the same more or less.” 

A Qvacx’s Mistake.—A regular physician being 
sent for by a quack, expressed his surprise at being 
called in on an occasion apparently trifling. “Not 
so trifling either,” replied the quack, “for to tell the 
truth I have by mistake taken some of my own 
pills.” 

Nor to Eat nut To Seri.—A gentleman saw a 
man gathering what appeared to be mushrooms. 
Seeing that they were not mushrooms, he warned 
the man, with some warmth, telling him that they 
were poisonous. The countryman smiled, and re- 
plied: “Thanks, sir, for your kindness; I am not 
going to eat them, but to sell them.” 

A SENSIBLE JuDGE.—On a trial for an assault 
which lately took place a medical witness, in giving 
his evidence, informed the court that, on examining 
the prosecutor, he found him suffering froma “se- 
vere contusion of the integuments under the left 
orbit, with great extravasation of blood, ecchymosis 
in the surrounding cellular tissue, which was in a 
tumefied state. There was also considerable abra- 
sion of the cuticle.” Judge: “You mean, I sup- 
pose, that the man had a black eye?” Witness: 
“Yes, my lord.” Judge: “Then why not say so at 
once, in as few words as possible ?” 

More Last Worps.—There is a traditional anec- 
dote of Richard Baxter which was very popularly 
current forty years ago in the West of England. 
Richard Baxter was born at Rowton, in Shropshire, 
ia 1615. When he lost his wife he published, for 
the edification of other pious Nonconformists, a 
“ broad sheet,” headed “ Last Words of Mrs. Baxter.” 
This “ broad sheet,” still extant, but very scarce, and 
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bibliomaniacs, had an immense sale ; and the printer 
very shortly afterwards brought. out a second and 
spurious “ broad sheet,” headed “ More Last Words of 
Mrs. Baxter.” Richard Baxter, unable to endure 
this, then issued a small handbill, with the concise 
assertion, “Mrs. Baxter did not say anything else.” 

A PERSON residing at Andover recently made a 
bet that he would carry a man on his back a quarter 
of a mile in a couple of minutes, and some little in- 
terest was created by the match. The carrier and 
the man ready to be carried appeared at the starting- 
point, when the former professed himself quite ready 
to carry the man, but not his clothes, and as the 
person who had unwittingly laid the wager declined 
to be carried through the streets without his habili- 
ments the stakes were claimed and handed over, 
much to his chagrin and the entertainment of the 
bystanders. 

Hint ror Hvuspanps.—“* Why do you look so 
glum and cross, William, whenever I have got you 
to go out with me to any party or theatre?” 
Isabella. “My love,” said William, “ there would be 
no merit in my going were I not making an awful 
sacrifice of my own feelings. Permit me the plea- 
sure of showing that I go only to please you, 
dearest.” Isabella was silenced, but not convinced. 
—Puiuch. 

ANODYNES IN THE WORKHOUSE. 

Owing to a fortunate omission in Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy’s Poor-Law Amendment Act, the interests of 
metropolitan Bumbledom will, it is hoped, remain for 
the present unaffected. The St. Pamcras guardians 
will thus be enabled still to preside over and rega- 
late for some time the medical arrangements of 
their workhouse, instead of being obliged to resign 
their control to unreasonable and unparochial medical 
officers. 

According to several newspapers the dispenser at 
the St. Pancras Workhouse having included in his 
weekly requirements three pounds’ weight of crude 
opium, one of the guardians at one of their meetings 
inquired for what purpose so much opiwm. was 
wanted, and was told in reply to make tincture of 
opium and mix with various medicines. Itwas 
further stated that there were 1,000 poor old people 
in the workhouse taking medicine, many of whom 
suffered from pains and could not sleep at night, 
and opium pills were therefore kept for them in the 
several wards; opium also entered largely into 
various medicines given to them. The idea of 
supplying paupers with unlimited anodynes was of 
course monstrous in the sight of the St. Pancras 
guardians. A Dr. Collins observed that he con- 
sidered the practice of giving opium pills to con- 
firmed paupers a bad one, for they must go on in- 
creasing the quantity. To be sure; and angment- 
ing the expense of this sort of indefinite medical 
relief in the same ratio. Another guardian remarked, 
with profound sagacity and sarcasm, “Pray don’t 
let the Chinese know that we use so much opium in 
our workhouses, or the price will go up.” Finally 
on the motion of Mr. Bower the quantity of opium 
ordered was reduced to one pound. The dispenser 
had asked for three times as much, but the guardians 
showed him that they knew more about dispensing 
than he, and accordingly they dispensed with two- 
thirds of the quantity of opium which he required. 

Quite right. If wretched paupers were to have 
all their aches and pains, their rheumatisms, their 
lumbagos, their neuralgias, their raging teeth, nay, 
their very colics and doleres ventriculi, assuaged 
with no end of opium, what, to say no more of the 
cost which such unbridled charity would entail on 
the ratepayers, would be the use of the workhouse 
considered as a penal institution designed to teach 
the labouring classes to understand in a practical 
sense the recommendations to take no thought for 
the morrow ?—. 5 


PoIsoN In THE Bow1..—Aot Weather.—Advice by 
our own Cockney. Don’t put icein your champagne 
It’s pison. How do I know this? cause it comes 
from Venom Lake.—Punch. 

THEATRICAL.—Mr. George Vining is thinking of 
restoring Shakespeare at the Princess's. Termsare 
peer being arranged with the Tower Hamlets.— 


A Fancy ror A Pxorocrarn.—Our friend 
“ Argus” informs us that Mr. Tattersall has hada 
new pulpit designed for him by Owen Jones. Fancy 
Mr. Spurgeon in Mr. Tattersall’s pulpit.—Punch. 

A THovGHT FoR THE THOUGHTLESS—Don’t call a 
mau a Tory because he protests against the supre- 
macy of numbers. The Toryism of to-day is Demo- 
cracy. A real Tory, if a Democrat called him a 
Tory, might justly reply, “You're another.” Your 
genuine old Tory held the divine right of kings. 
Your out-and-out modern Domocrat holds the divine 
right of the people. His maxim is, Vox populi vox 





Dei. One acknowledges an absolute monarch ; the 
other an absolute multitude. The Democrat boy; 
down to a sovereign people as basely as the Tory 
did to a sovereign lord. A Tory and a Democrg: 
are as wide as the poles asunder; yes, and as much 
like the North Pole and the South; and each j; 
equally remote from the Temperate Zone.—Punch, 


Tue Ricut Man tn tHe RicutT PtLace.—op, 
of Olaridge’s old customers, who had often ble 
freely for the good of the establishment, on paying 
his last bill remarked, “Well, they may complai 
of our quartering the Pasha of Egypt here; but | 
say it is always ‘a House of Call for Sovereigns.” 


SACRIFICE FOR SABBATARIANS. 

Mr. Puncu,—I wish I. wereas great a man a; 
you, and had a dog like yo that would fly a; 
people and bite them by the leg if they dared to in- 
terrupt my discourse. Then I should like a depy- 
tation of small shopkeepers te wait-on moe and be- 
seech me to su: a Sunday Trading Bill. I would 
speak my mind to them as follows: 

Fellows,—You want an Act to prevent Sunday 
trading, do you? You wish for a law which will 
oblige your neighbours as well as yourselves to shut 
up shopon Sundays. Why? Because, you say, you 
desire to be enabled to observe the Sabbath and en- 
joy your Sunday’s rest. 

Enjoy your Sunday’s rest, then, and observe the 
Sabbath. Shut up your own shops and let you 
neighbours do as they please, and take the conse- 

uences. 

“Oh, but then,” you object, “if they keep their 
shops open, so must we ours.” You ‘are under no 
necessity for doing any such thing. You are not by 
any means forced to compete with your neighbours 
for custom on Sundays; you can, if you choose, leave 
it all to them. You can sacrifice it. 

You. say you believe that the observance of Sunday 
as a sabbath is a religious duty, and that the need oi 
rest on one day in seven is a law of health. Your 
Sunday’s custom is worth three or four. shillings. 
You won't sacrifice that sum either to your religion 
or for the sake of your health. You really and truly 
believe as little in the natural laws as you do in the 
laws of Moses. You hypocrites, you humbugs, you 
bleckheads, get out of the sight of 

Punch. Downricur. 


Crusts sy OLD Crusty.—Why do men drink and 
smoke, ma’am? To render their company and con- 
versation endurable to each other. How is it that 
womenever manage to stand each other's society | 
cannot — 


SECOND SIGHT. 

Agricultural Gentleman (who has just dined) to old 
Stableman, who has brought round the wrong horse : 
“That isn’t mine!” 

Old Stableman, decisively: ‘‘ Oh, yes, it is!” 

Agri Gentleman: “ Why, confound you, do 
you think I don’t know my own horse?” 

Old Stableman: “No, sir; but I thought p’r'eps 
you saw two horses, and were looking at the other!” 

A P'rnt or Honovr.—Mr. M. T. Bass should 
have no empty honours for giving the good people 
of Derby six acres of paagenes 1 aman To empty 
hogsheads in his honour would be perhaps the most 
appropriate way of acknowledging his generosity. 
We hope the Derbyites—wedon’t mean the govern- 
nae record the gift by a fitting Bass-o relievo. 
—Fun. 

FOR EXHIBITION ? 

Painter : “ Olyt they won't hang it, I know—'tis of 
no use seni a 

Wife: “Well, Michael, if you keep it here they 
won't hang it, we know—send it and try: they hang 
== pictures sometimes. (Michael is - 


Wantep a Cmsar.—The “ Young Men” who be- 
long to a well-known linendraper’s establishmezt, 
and who are members of a rifle corps, have re- 
cently had a “ sham fight” "between. themselves. 
Can no modern Cesar be foundto immortalize the 
affair under the title of “De Bello ”—Calico #—Fun, 


Roses rv CrysTat.—The rose show at the Crys- 
tal Palace was as good as could be hoped for this 
year. But frost and blight have done such damage 
that the flowers were scarcely as fine as they were 
expected to be. But it was « treat to see how ad- 
mirably the sort of anteroom behind the boxes, 
erected for the Royal visitors to the concert in aid of 
the rebuilding fund, had been decorated by Messrs. 
Carter, the company’s florists. French ys a 
not have suggested anything more graceful, an 
flowers which surrounded the central fountain were 
admirably arranged, and looked fairy-like in the 
subdued light shed through the velariam. No wou- 
der the Royal visitors lingered here until they had to 
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be informed that their presence was waited for, and 
the second part of the programme could not be begun 
until they returned to the boxes. In short, they were 
dew when they were on the flowers.—Fun. 

AN ARTLESS STATEMENT. 

The Manchester Guardian supplies us with the fol- 
lowing curiosity : 

“Matrimony.— Wanted, a lady, with a heart; 

widows need not apply.—Address, H 90, at the 
printer’s.” 
It is clear the Man-ches-ter is on the look-out for a 
female bosom that will reciprocate sentiment, but 
why he should refuse to treat with widows puzzles 
us. We have generally heard that widows were 
particularly remarkable for the number of (he)arts 
they possess. Should the advertiser meet with a 
lady without’ a heart we are requested to state that 
the College of Surgeons will be happy to treat for 
the anatomical curiosity.—Fun. 

CHARLEY OVER THE WATER.—The Emperor of 
the French has written a letter to the Prefect of 
Police expressing his satisfaction with the zeal and 
excellent conduct of the service under his orders. 
it would be a graceful act were the Home Office to 
follow the Emperor’s example; the police of the 
metropolis have an unlimited area for their service, 
and in justice to the force we are bound to admit 
that they bestow on it their almost undivided atten- 
tion.—Fun. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


CLEANSING casks by fire is. a cheap, short and 
effectual mode much in use in some parts of the 
world. Rancid perk, lard and butter casks may be 
purified by burning straw or shavings in them. 

To Wash Catico wirHovut Faprne.—Infuse 
three gills of salt in four quarts of water, pnt the 
calico in while hot and leave it till cold, and in this 
way the colours are rendered permanent, and will 
not fade by subsequent washing. 

Ricz Cement, which is made by mixing rice flour 
intimately with cold water and then gently boiling 
it, forms, a, beautifully white: preparation and dries 
nearly transparent; it is capable of bearing a very 
high pelish-and is very durable; it is in every re- 
spect far before the common paste made with wheat 
flour or starch ; it may be formed also into a plastic 
clay. 

Lreste’s artificial milk is an imitation, as close as 
chemistry can make, of the natural food of the 
human infant. It is prepared as follows: Half an 
ounce of wheat flour is .boiled to a paste in five 
ounces Of*skimmed milk. To this is added im- 
mediately ‘w mixture of one half-ounce of bruised 
malt, one ounce of water, and three grammes of a 
solution of two parts of bicarbonate of potassa in 
eleven parts of water. The whole is then kept 
warm by standing within an envelope of tepid 
water until it is no longer pasty, but of a creamy 
consistence. After fifteen or twenty minutes it is 
put on the fire for a few seeonds only, and then 
strained through a fine hair sieve. It. should be 
allowed .to stand long enough to deposit some 
fibrous matter before it is given to the child or 
invalid 





RuEUMATISM.—Rheumatism is improperly re- 
girded as an inflammatory affection of the joints; the 
pains and inflammation there stand in the same de- 
gree to the disease as the pustules or the scarlet 
eruption in smaill-pox and in scarlet fever do to 
these diseases. In rheumatism the [on are merely 
the symptons of a general febrile disease; it is to 
this, therefore, that the intention is to be turned. 
There is in every instance a condition of plethora 
which constitutes the predisposition to rheumatism, 
and which renders cold or exposure to currents of 
air capable of producing the disease. Of the medical 
treatment it is not my intention to speak here; but 
with respect to the prevention of the attack, or the 
warding off its return after it has been relieved, I 
would lay down..the following. rules :—1. It is of 
the utmost importance to commence the renewal of 
the mevements of the affected joints as early as 
possible after the pain is allayed. Their strength 
and flexibility depend solely on the early renewal 
of motion; on the contrary, rest tends to retard 
the restoration of the affected parts to complete 
health. They remain painful and resist every move- 
ment which is attempted’; the more motion is cul- 
tivated, the sooner are the limbs restored to their 
natural functiens. Their exercise recovers the 
balanee of the cireulation, prevents effusion, aids 
absorptions, and consequently favours flexibility. 
If rest be indulged, from the. dread of pain, the 





paired, whilst the muscles waste and lose their 
power of contracting. 2. Friction, and the daily 
use of the salt water shower bath, have a power-ul 
effect in warding off the returns.of the disease. 
(The salt water shower bath is made by the addi- 
tion of a quart of salt brine to three pailfuls of 
water.) 3. Flannel next the skin is essential; but 
it should not be worn during summer months. It 
ought not, however, to be too soon left off, nor too 
late resumed. 4. Acids, saccharine matters, pastry, 
and whatever can contribute to a dyspeptic state of 
the digestive organs should be avoided; and, unless 
the strength be greatly reduced, water should be the 
only beverage.—By a Physician. 








THAT SUMMER. 
Every daisy was touched with pink, 
Every daffie the goldenest gold, 
And the sweetest thoughts that the brooks could 
k 


thin. 
To the dells, and the dales, and the woods they 
told. 


Every river was singing away 
Through lilies that tripped its silvery feet ; 
Every wild bird that sat on the spray 
Was telling that summer was blithesome and 
sweet. 


Never a shadow had darkened the days, 

But the wild bees were gay in the scented lime; 
Never a cloud fell, but soft golden haze 

That dropped a few teardrops to sweeten the 

thyme. 

Many a summer has blessed my sight, 

But never a summer like that one, ah, me! 
Though the blue air is floating with splendid 


light, 
And the mellowest music that ever can be. 


I know well the charm that encircled its hours, 
’T was love’s look, not sunshine that gave them 
‘ such glee; 
’Twas love’s touch that painted the pale little 


owers, 
And made them so bonny for you and for me. 


Love’s voice that was ringing in bird and in brook, 
Love’s splendour that coloured the glimmering 
skies; 
And made every dell, every dale, every nook, 
The sunniest. pathway in Paradise. .* 








GEMS. 





THERE is more fatigue in laziness than in labour. 

A virtuous effort may fail, but not a virtuous 
life. 

Ir is better to lose. a good coat than a good con- 
science. 

THE gem cannot be polished but by friction, nor 
man perfected without adversity. 

Never lean on the world, for if yon do the world 
will jump aside and you will get a tumble. 

Vice stings us,even in our pleasure, but virtue 
consoles us even in our pains. 

SURELY some people must know themselves; they 
never think about anything else. 

SIN is worse than pain. Pain may prove a benefit, 
while sin must ever prove an injury. 

Tue error of a moment is the cause of sorrow for 
a life. 

THE more we help others to bear their burden the 
lighter our own will be. 

AFrrtictton is very commonly the means of mak- 
ing us beware of the mercies we enjoy. 





Apmtsston To Pataces, Museums, &c., DURING 
tHE Parts ‘Exursition.—It has also been an- 
nounced that special facilities are afforded to visitors 
during the entire season of the present exhibition, 
but every day adds some new item to the list of at- 
tractions. The. -palaces of the Tuileries, Saint 
Cloud, the Trianon, and the Chateau of ison 
are open three days in the week, and those of Ver- 
. sailles, Fontainebleau, and Compiégne every day with 
the exception of Monday, unless the ror or 
Empress should be residing there. The Imperial 
factories of Sdvres and the Gobelins also three times 
a week, the Louvre every day except Monday, the 
Museum of Cluny and the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
every day without exception, the Sainte Chapelle 
and the Church of St. Denis four times a week. The 
usual hours of admission are from eleven or twelve 
to four or five, but there are some exceptional cases. 
No passport, ticket, or permission is required in the 





joints and the parts surrounding ‘them become rigid, 
contracted, poy their free action-permanently im- 


case of any one of the above establishments, no fees 


are permitted to be taken by the attendants, and 
visitors may, if they please, retain their sticks or 
umbrellas in the Louvre or at Versailles. The 
Trianon and Malmaison have been placed, under the 
direction of the Empress, as nearly as possible in the 
same state in which they were in the time of Marie 
Antoinette and the Empress Josephine, all the exist- 
ing relics having been replaced. The museum of 
arms and armour in the Chateau of Pierrefonds has 
also been opened to the public on two days of the 
week since the commencement of the present month. 
The Prefect of the Seine has decided that the cata- 
combs shall be open every Saturday during the 
period of the exhibition to all persons who may 
apply to the prefecture for tickets of admission. 
Lastly, Prince Napoleon has thrown open his artistic 
and other collections in the Palais Royal five days in 
the week; tickets to be had on application to the 
Prince’s private secretary, or to the Intendant of the 
Palais Royal. It may not be out of place, in con- 
nection with the above, to add that in a. few days 
the restorations of the interior as well as ofthe ex- 
terior of the cathedral of Notre Dame will be com- 
pletely finished. Much of the decoration of the 
choir, executed in the time of Louis XIV., has been 
replaced, including a marble group by Nicolas 
Coustou ; the statue of Louis XII., by Guillaume 
Coustou ; that of Louis XIV., by Coyseyox ; and six 
statues of angels. The mosaic pavement has been 
completely restored. The railings of the choir, of 
the time of Louis XIV., having been destroyed, they 
have been replaced by a new gilded iron screen 
bearing the cyphers and emblems of Lonis XI¥. 
and. Napoleon IIL, and a Latin inscription de- 
scribing the enclosure and decoration of the choir 
from 1163 te the present time. The carved stalls 
and other fittings and decorations have also been 
restored or replaced. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Steam Coat.—The first steam coal in the world 
is said. to be found near Pekin, China, where there is 
a coal-field of 300 square miles in extent. 

Tug Sultan, before deciding on his visit to Paris, 
was very anxious to know how the French Emperor 
dressed and rode, and ordered clothes cut on tho 
models of those of Napoleon III. 


CALIFORNIAN D1amMonDs.—New diamond localities 
have lately been found in California. There are 
fifteen places in that State where diamonds have been 
found in washing for gold. 

Ir is said that a plan is in contemplation to supply 
Buffalo from natural gas wells at Amherst, ten miles 
distant. A well nowsunk flows 40,000 ft. of pure 
gas every day, and five more are proposed. 

Ir is announced that an instalment of 10,0002. is 
ordered tobe paid to Major Palliser, with an addi- 
tional 5,0002, next year, by way of a second instal- 
ment, for his services in relation to his chill system. 

Scuerzt, THE Lincuist.—The celebrated Bohe- 
mian lingnist, Scherzl, whe, though only twenty- 
three years old, is said to speak thirty languages, has 
entered the Russian civil service. 

Tue ATLANTIC CABLE.—The revenue from the 
Atlantic cable this year promises to touch 450,0001., 
or within 150,000/. of the original cost of the last- 
laid cable. 

Tuames WatTer.—The Commons Select Com- 
mittee state that in quality the Thames water com- 
pares advantageously with the water generally sup- 
plied to English towns. 

BaRronet-Proressors.—It is a singular fact that 
there are now actually three baronets Professors at 
Oxford—Sir F. Ouseley, sic; Sir B. Brodie, 
chemistry;; and Sir F. H. Doyle, poetry. 

PetroraumM.—The demand for petroleum in 
Europe alone for the year 1866 is estimated at 
90,0003;000 gallons. The consumption in 1864 was 
30,000,000 gallons, against 10,000,000 in 1862. 

As the Ozar entered Warsaw a few weeks ago six 
vehicles filled with victims for Siberia were leaving 
the prison walls. The police have again commenced 
their operations by arresting in the public streets 
women who are dressed in black. 

Disastrous THUNDERSTORM.—A thunderstorm, 
attended with calamitous results, broke a few days 
back over the mountain of Tarnague, in the Ardéche. 
The lightning killed instantaneously a shepherd and 
208 sheep. 

Mexican GOVERNMENT.—There have been thirty- 
three changes of Government in Mexico in forty-six 
years—one generalissimo, two emperors, five dicta- 
tors (counting the composite dictatorship of Guerrero, 
Bravo, and Negrete, in 1833, as one), and twenty- 
five presidents. These officeshave been filled by 





twenty-one different men. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


a a (Leicester).-The plural of penknife is pen- 
nDives. 

FroreNnce.—The cure is obvious; the tooth must be re- 
moved or “stopped.” Apply to's dentist. 

Bromtry Bertt.—Your writing is quite good enough for 
any office. 

Aexxs Rosk.—You must direct to your friend, “The Post 
Office, to be called for,” or to him on board the ship. 

A. 0.—The a you mame are not painted. They are 
highly varnished 

Guaget. —Jales sya oe celebrated lion-killer, was 
born in 1817, and died in 


T. P.—The are — with thanks, as being 
scarcely suitable for insertion in our coltfmas, 
G. L. D.—The having supplied you with water 


you are bound to pay them; it would be dishonest to wish 
otherwise. 


A Wretcurp 


cost—pamely, “ Hépital des Enfans Trouvés.” 

J. W. 8.—The most dignified and ladylike course to pur- 
sue would be to take no other notice of the gentleman in 
je than by returning his presents without auy re- 
mar 

Lerrvvz.—The best way to cut lettuces is /engthways, in 
four or six pieces, but first remove the faded leaves and the 
coarse green ones, then cut the green top off ; each leaf 
should be-pulled off separately. 

Atrna.—To make boots look well always brush your 
blacking off while damp; on account put on too mrch 


blacking'eq.as to make the leather wet, and do not let itdry 
before polishing. 

Guge-Soainn was married to Anne Hathaway 
towards the close of year 1582. He was then only eigh- 


teen, but Bis wife Sis considerably older than himself ;, she 
died on the 6th of August, 1673, at the age of sixty-seven. 

Li1an.—Copper cooking-vessels should be used as little as 
possible ;# never so much the better. If people til! usethem 
care should be taken that the tin lining is perfectly dound, 
for if the copper gets exposed the food will be poisonous. 

PerctvaL.—The first ae ys who set au opera to music 
was Francisco Barbarini,-an Italian artist. The piece to 
which he gave the garb of harniony was, .‘‘ The Conversion 
of St. Paul.” It was brought out in, Rome in 1460. 

A Puzziep Apprentice.—You . are, of. course, legally 
sound to go with your masterto the next town. Why. de- 
sire otherwise? Rémember that J is Only an obedient 
apprentice that makes a good master 

Evunice.—The first six musical notes are said to have been 
invented by Guido Aretin, a. Benedictiue monk of Arezzo, 
1026; the notes at present used were perfected in 1388. 
Counterpoint was brought to perfection by Palestrina about 
1516. The Italian style of composition was introduced into 
England about 1616. 

Angt.—Daring the harvest season the full moon rises in 
great beauty sooner after sunsetting, for about seven days, 
than at any other time of the year; this is called the harvest 
moon, which, affording a light after the sun bas gone down, 
is of great service to the farmer. 

A ConsTANT Boasen of the chief proprietors of 
iron works in France is M. Pinard. Address: M. 
Pinard, Marquise, Pas-dd-Calais, France. The other in- 
formation you require you may obtain by application to the 
Belgian Consul: Octave Delepierre, Esq., F.S.D., L.L.D., 53, 
Gracechurch Street, City, E.C. 

A Yoouxe Wirr.—When the mortar is thoroughly dried 
in, take up the carpet, shake and beat it well, lay it down 
again and tack securely, then with a clean flannel wash it 
with a quart of bullock’s gall mixed with § quarts of cold 
soft water and rub it dry with another clean fieanel or 
house-cloth. Any particularly dirty spot should be rubbed 
with pure gall. 

Constance.—Patience is a most desirable quality to culti- 
vate; it governs and strengthens the spirit, sweetens the 
ome. stifles anger, bridles the tongue, extinguishes envy, 

ues —- tramples on temptations, and endures perse- 
cution. It reigns not in the whirlwind and stormy tempest 
of passion, but its throne is in the humble and contrite heart, 
and its kingdom is the kingdom of peace. 

Zutau.—All the world worships beauty. The infant 
manifests unmistakable, though inarticulate delight on per- 
ceiving certain motions or sounds, and is attracted by 
any bright colour or dazzling glitter, be it the costly 
jewel, lovely flower, or shining star; the young man when 

“gho a pears, whom fate has inted to link her lot in 


Morusr.—There is a Foundling Hospital in | 
Paris wherein illegitimate children are received free of | 
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Patan, “amid all beauty beautiful,” having made for itself 
a shrine in his heart. The old man, after gazing admiringly 
on the setting sun, speaks more kindly to those merry 
children who have been gathering buttercups and daisies ; 
his thoughts wander away and dwell with a lingering fond- 
ness on “ the days that are ne more,” and as he gives the 
little ones his blessing the subdued sweetness which beams 
from his face tells that a chastened heart is filled with the 
beanty of holiness. 

A Heatta Seexrr.—Without doubt it is injurious, nay 
dangerous to the health of a youth to overwalk himself ; with- 
out practice, and that by gradually increasing the 
day by day, sixteen miles is too far at one time. Sapeewn 
you desire to walk any given distance in — Seeeiine os 
should divide that distance, viz., one half in 
the remainder in the after part of the day. 

Saran Ciirsorp.—Send your dramatic lucubrations to the 
manager of any aanien taking care to retain co vas 
With regard to yo r romances the same reply will su 
If there be merts t a ‘liner they will be accepted. Menngees 
of theatres and editors are only too glad to get works of 
merit, but therein lies the difficulty. First productions in 
literature and art are seldom paid for in money. 

J. S. K.—You say you have been in the hospital, we 
cannot, therefore, advise you over the head, as it were, of 
the surgeon who attended you. You are suffering, we 
should think, either from chronic rheumatism or great 
aan for either of which there is no other cure than 

2 deca tag fact, a strict attention to the 
= oy of cf living laid down for you by the medical man who 
attends you. 


Snrtox.—The office of Chief Butler at the Sovereign's 
Coronation is held by the Lord Mayor for the time being, 
and his appointment to it is coeval with, or even anterior to 


assenting creditors, and if they, from merely charitable mo. 
plathise case MA tien bet alte te patie on aie = 
position much less than je to pay non 

creditors will not be bound. ” ung 

A Woutp-se Crvit Sexrvant.—1. The commencing salaris, 
of clerks in the Civil Service range from 860i. to 120/., thongh 
the average amount may be taken at 90/., with an anny) 
increase of 5/., 10/., or 151. a year whilstjuniorclerk. 2 7), 
scale of pension is proportional to the amount of sulary re. 
ceived at the time or incapacitation. Thus after ten year 
service the invalided clerk will be entitled to receive eieven. 
sixteenths of his full salary, and an “<7 -¥ sixteenth up 
to forty years’ service, two-thirds being the maximum, x, 
that after thirty years’ service the clerk will be able to retire 
on half-pay. 

N. A. M.—Yes. The “Literary Fund,” Adelphi Terrace. 
Strand. To be a claimant you must have written Looks of 
merit, all of which must be submitted to ie 
Zon mest.cleneneits tie endeses de wr of recom 
tion from persons 0 you apply to 4 
worthy secretary, Octavius Blewett, Esq gentleman 
will give you the-particulars 2 rhere are model 
ieteing- haves for acount de 5 a in Londoa—aety those 

olborn, 


of the nnd P »_ those in H 
near Farniv; 8 end others in ‘Lambeth 3. The 
Opthalmic in King William Street, Strand. 


WwW. ayn a as you et 9p the ti, an 
your infantry driti and obtained the confidence of your 
officers, why desire to get transferred to the cavalry? only 
a fey Treason that men in the sovelty are more ad- 

young women than infantry. You know, of 
soaks t rough riding is no joke, oa that the duties of 
mounted men are far more arduous those of the 
a if, however, you are bent upon getting into 





br institution of the be co herd ee for at the coronati 

of Richard I. the chief magistrate of London, under the title 
of Bailiff, officjated as Chief Butler. This post confers the 
hononr of presenting wine to the Sovereign in a golden cup, 
with the perquisite of retaining it, together with an ewer of 
the same metal. It has ever since been claimed by the 
Mayors of London by prescription. 


I WONDER! 


I wonder if she's tall or short, 
If eyes are black, hazel, or gray; 
Perhaps they're blue as skies o’erhead 
When brightly shines the orb of day. 


I wonder if she has a heart 
That mates with thine, and thine alone ; 
Or, if she C werghive riches more 
Than he who reigns upon the throne. 
I wonder if she rules as queen 
Amid Dame Fashion's circles gay ; 
L wonder what's her taste and style, 
The modest wren or gaudy jay. 


I wonder what she worships most, 
Flowers, or birds, or chiseiled art ; 
I wonder if she likes to show 
A pretty foot in hall or mart. 


1 wonder.if she lives in town 
Of, if she has 4 country seat— 
A cottage down beside, the sea, 
Where waves and wuashine 1 laughing meet. 


I wonder who it is that smiles— 

I wonder who sometimes will frown; 
I wonder who thy heart a8, 
* I wonder who my friend will crown 


Sometimes, with all"his wealth of love,. 
And who will slumbér on his breast 
Like gentle dove, loving and true, 
Within its peaceful. downy nest. 
F. W 
Grorce, Daicutoy, twenty-five, 5 ft. 7 in., fair, 200/.. per 
annum, and other expectations. 
Meprcus; above the medium height, dark, and not bad 
looking. Respondent must be amiabie, lively,and domesti- 
cated, 
Hersert Sranter, twenty-six, tall, dark whiskers and 
monstaché, and has been through the Southern war, fighting 
on the side of the South. 
Lizzy and Jcua. |“ Lizzy,” seventeen, and “Julia,” nine- 
teen; both have an income of 300/. a year. Respondents 
must also have an income. 
Mavup Mary, seventeen, 5 ft. 4 in. in height, and dark 
ay must be good looking. (Handwriting not very 
good.) 


Wriuum W., twenty-three, tall, dark, and a baker. Re- 
spondent must, be-amiable, tall, fair, and about twenty- 
three. 

Domestic Harry, thirty-one, 5 ft. 7 ‘in., gray 7 brown 
hair and whiskers, a , and has a little 
money in the bank. 

U. &., thirty-one, 5 ft. 7 in., dark hair, good looking, and 
in business for himself. Respondent must be about twenty- 
three, good looking, cheerful, and with a little money. 

E. B., 5 ft. 10 in. in height, dark, and has a moderate in- 
come. Respondent must be fair, and have a small an- 
nuity. 

Ottver Darvet, twenty-one, 5 ft. 8 in. in height, dark, a 
good clerk, and will be in partnership with brother 
soon. 

Incomar, thirty-six, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, rather stout, ee: 
and an actor. ent must have some inclination th: 
way, be young, and good looking. 
ELeanor and Cokyetia. “Eleanor,” 
in height, fair hair, dark brown eyes. “ 
iu height, fair hair, and blue eyes. 
Craupe Metnorrr, 5 ft. 10 in. in height, good tempered, 
and good salary. Respondent must be tho! ‘hiy domesti- 
cated and well educated. (Handwriting pote 
Oxe my Troustz.—A deed of arrangement between a 
debtor and his creditors, made in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1961, will not bind a non-assentin; 
ditor, unless the arrangement be free from the taint of tirand, 
and bond-fide entered into for the benefit of all the creditors. 





hteen, 5 ft. 2 in. 
rnelia,” 5 ft 1 in. 





life with his,” fads the whole face of things more lovely= 


corps, you should, as you know, apply to the 
eelonal through your These officers having given 
their ters. only they will tell you the next step to take 
ie way is to buy yourself out, and then enlist in the 


Harry Morton, twenty, dark, good looking, fond of ali 
dent must be well educated, tall, 


Kare and Ross. “Kate,” eighteen, tall, dark eyes ani 
halt, and fonds of heme, “ Rose,” eighteen, tall, dark eyes 
and hair, and also fond of home. 


ComMuNIcaTioNs RECEIVED: 

W. W. A. is responded to by—“H. E. H.,” fair, well edu 
cated, and domesticated ; and—“P. B.,” twenty-one, 5 ft. 6in 
domesticated, and a Protestant. 

Harry and To by—“ Louisa " and “ Rosetta.” “Louisa 
twenty, 5 ft. 1 in., fair, brown hair, and blue eyes. “ Rosetta, 
nineteen, 5 ft. 5} in. in height, fair, light hair, and dark bine 
eyes. 

Harrt by—“ Annie Long,” eighteen, and thiaks sh: 
would suit him. (Handwriting admits of improvement.) 

New ee i er Emmie,” twenty-two, medium 


height, dark, mouth, and bg accomplished 
ereilight’ or Pshan wae motions height, gray eyes, and 

dark brown ot Sa dae hire “twenty-four, 
medium height, dark, educated. 

Joux B. by—** a a thinks ek will suit her. 

Freperick ADOLPaus by—“ Mary Harv: 

Leonarp by—" Loving Topsy,” Mp hteen, dart: tnd 
ph se tp pee te and domesticated; and—“ E 


PE B. yer; i Se ihe height, and fair. 
QuILt eer “ Hannah,” oe fair, blue eyes, and 
the reed chter of a respectable tradesman. 
ver TrapesmMan by—“ Lina,” ee: 5 ft. in height. 
tale, Tens bair and eyes, well educated, and tempered , 
and—" Alice, ” twenty-one, 5 ft. 2 in. in height, brown curly 
hair, blue eyes, domesticated, and loves many and singing 
Ment Grecory by—“ Lizzie Taylor.” . 
ELAIDE P. by— W. M.;” seventeen, fair, and about to 
one @ situation in the City. 


Sagam by—“ An Officer,” thirty-eight, 6 ft. in height, dark 
hair, dale, nneaee, and has an income of 700/., but dislikes shor’ 


Tent Exmwa, and Emrty. by—“P. H. B.,” twenty-one, 
5 ft. 6 in:, and dark.’ 

Apa a by—"*J. O.,” twenty, 5 ft. 9 in. in am, very dari 
eyes and hair, and.in with. his brother; and— 
“Adam,” twenty-nine, 6 ft. 1 in. in height, dark hair and 
pbichaeen pleas epwates in Scofland, and with an in- 
come of about y per week. 
ery by—"¥. F.,” nineteen, 6 ft 7 in. in height, dark 
eyes and hair, and in's prosperous business; and—‘ Never 
Despair,” who is 5 ft. 5 iu. in height: 

Lena yA Dena twenty, fair; a total abstainer, and « 
clerk in an Office. 

LorHario _— "5, Dyed Ohad wick.” twenty-six, 5 ft. 9 in, light 
brown hair, blue eyes, and a commercial traveller, with « 


ery by—“ Harry ” and “Charles 
Williams.” OMersy” 5 ft. 11 in. in height, derk, 
and lives upon his income.. “Charles Howard Williams, 
5 ft. $ in. in height, large whiskers, beard and moustacle, 
and by "sere ain @ minin anioe and surveyor; snd— 
cl “ Justitia.” “Bex.t no, 5 ft. § in., and 
i pomeaion of a —— SJunttle, 1 twenty, Sft.in 

ht, and 


hair and eyes. 
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‘Chere must be a bargain made between the debtor and the 





Strand, by J. Watsox. 








